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1. May 11. Hiving a swarm that came from an observatory-hive colony. 
2. The same swarm June 20. 

3. A basket of bees. 

4. Driven or shaken swarm awaiting hiving.—(See page 343.) 
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. Save Your Combs. 


ment is desired. 








The winter losses in some parts of the country are heavy, and 
the demand for bees and queens will be large. 
queens should send their orders at once, and state date when ship- 


Early Italian Queens. 


We are fortunate in being able to offer for April and May de- 
livery a large stock of queens from our Southern breeders. 
we have a much larger supply than ever before, it is highly im- 
portant that you send your order at once to secure the queens when 
desired, as we will fill orders in rotation. 
furnish untested queens from our Southern yards, in any number, 
after April 10th. Send your orders at once. 








Parties needing 


While 


We expect to be able to 


Prices of pure Italian Queens, untested, from 
our Southern yard for April and May shipment. 








12 50 100 
Dn a. Se TOR ee emer Ce = $ 8.50] $35.00 | $ 65.00 
Select Untested........ OAS 2 11.50| 47.50| 77.50 
" —_ TE TRE TET 17.00| 70.00} 130.00 
SHIPPING BOXES FOR BEES. EN RE RENE ECE TIRE 28.50 | —— patnininea 

Prices of Our Red-clover and Honey Queens. Imported Italian Queens. 
Untested queen ..............c0000e0 $100 Select tested queen.............. $ 3 00 We are prepared to furnish from the best breeders in_ Italy, 


Select untested queen.. - 
OBIOG GROOM vsicsccccecesesesences ees 





Extra select breeding queen, one year old....... 
We book orders, and fill in rotation. 


The Root Queen-rearing Outfit. 


In this outfit are embraced the best 
points of the best systems in use. It 
will give satisfaction to the amateur as 
wellastheexpert. The cell-cups are 
made of wood, wax-coated. No melted 
wax is used in their manipulation, as 
they are attached to the cell-stick by 
means of a small nail-point. 

The nursery-cage combines the fea- 
tures of nursery and introducing cages. 
By their use a queen can be released on 
the candy plan or caged in the hive as 
desired. 

In connection with the outfit goes a 
booklet on queen-rearing—one which 
ought to put the veriest amateur on the 
high road to success, Outfit comprises 
three cell-bars with 50 waxed wooden 
cells, one frame of cages (18), one cell- 
forming stick, set grafting-tools, and a 

k on queen-rearing..................- $4.50 

Lf sent by mail, add soc for postage. 


Tools for Queen-breeders. 


Wooden cell-cup with point for attach- 
ing to bar, me) gd 100; $4.00 per 1000. 

Same, waxed ready for use, 75c per 
100; $6.00 per 1000. 

Titoff wire nursey-cages, l5c each; 
$1.35 per 10; $12.50 per 100. 

Frame for holding 20 cages, includ- 
ing cages, $3.00. 

Cell-stick, 10c each; $1.00 per dozen. 

Transferring needle, double-ended 
and nickel-plated, lic. 

Jelly-spoon, nickel-plated, ]5c each. 

Wecan supply, also, fine-pointed lace- 
scissors with extra large bows, for 
clumsy fingers, at 35c each. 


Nuclei and Colonies of Bees. 


We are prepared to furnish one, two, 
and three-frame nuclei and full colo- 
nies of bees in eight-frame Dovetailed 
hives or Danzenbaker hives. The nu- 
clei are put upin light shipping-boxes 
made of basswood, the sides of which 
are only ¥, inch thick, and the ——. 
inch. The top and bottom are covere 


125 Breeding queen......... 5 00 imported Italian queens. 
200 Select breeding quee 7 50 before sending out. 
soesenccdosctioess 10 00 








(‘Special Offer!) 


Gleanings in Bee Culture one year, and one 
untested Italian Queen from our 


Southern yards, .......0......ses dvesccssssesonnl $ | .00 


We begin shipping at once. Orders filled in 
rotation. Do not ask for special arrangements; 
at this low price we can’t make exceptions. 


Gleanings in Bee Culture one year, and one 
untested Red-clover Queen $1 50 
BE oo acsvaasicoutserenptaddansaableandiibsciesccdusdied e 

We begin shipping these queens about April 
15. Orders filled in rotation. 


Guarantee. 


We agree to deliver queens in good order to 
any part of the United States or Canada, from 
April 15 to October. In case of queens valued 
at $5 or more, we ship in a one-frame nucleus, 
(no charge for nucleus). If a two-frame or 
three-frame nucleus is wanted, add to the price 
of the queen the difference in price between the 
one-frame and the two or three-frame. Losses 








sess be reported on arrival. iz 





We can make Shipments of Nuclei from 


Philadelphia, Pa., 
Medina, Ohio, 
Wharton, Tex., High Hill, Mo., 
St. Paul, Minn., Augusta, Kans, 
This will give you very low Express Rates. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 
New York City, 


They are put into our own yards and tested 
We have only two grades—best, and fair import- 
ed, and prices are given in the table below. 


Best imported queens.............. $5 00 Fair imported queens 


with wire cloth. This makes a very 
light package, affords plenty of venti- 
lation, and is strong enough to stand 
shipping 500 to 1000 miles. 

Any of our nuclei, even the 1-frame, 
will make good strong colonies by fall 
if properly handled. The three-frame 
if ag managed can be increased 
four, five, or even ten full colonies by 
fall if bought now; and instead of hav- 
ing any black bees, one will havein the 
beginning pure Italians of the choicest 
stock throughout his apiary. 


PRICES OF NUCLEI, 


One-frame nucleus without queen..... $2 00 
Two-frame “ sa a! geciey a 
Three-frame “ ree - sores ae 
Full colony in 8-fr Dovetailed hive..... 78 


We can furnish with the nuclei any queen 
mentioned in the table of prices of queens. 


One-frame Nucleus--This contains a 
frame partly filled with brood and bees. 
The condition of the hives at different 
seasons f the year vary so that we can 
not always put up nuclei in the same 
way; but in every case we aim to give 
full value. Weight about 7 Ibs. 

Two-frame Nucleus--This is just the 
same as our one-frame nucleus, except 
it has twice the amount of es or 
brood, or of both. The box is larger, 
and holdstwo frames—one full frame 
of brood, or two frames partly filled. 
Cipring weight, about 10 Ibs. 

Three-frame Nucleus--This is three 
times the size of the one-frame nucleus, 
and is made up in the same way as the 
one andtwo frame. Shipping weight, 
about 15 Ibs. 


A Full Colony will contain 8 Langs- 
troth frames in Dovetailed one-story 
hive—three full frames of brood, or 
equivalent, in six combs, and enough 
bees to cover fairly all the combs. No 
queen 1s furnished at the table price. 
Purchaser is to seclect the queen and 
add her price to that of the bees. Our 
colonies are all put up in new Dovetail- 
ed or Danzenbaker hives, painted two 
coats. Shipping weight about 40 Ibs. 
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Editorial Comments 











The Daily Use of Honey—‘‘Pass It On.’’ 


For several years we have been contending that the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Association should do something for bee-keeping in the line 
of advertising the use of honey, so as to increase the demand. But up 
to this time, so far as we can recall, nothing whatever has been done 
about it. 

We don’t like to be considered pestiferous, but, even at that risk, 
we do feel that the National could, if it would, do something worth 
while about increasing the general consumption of honey. 

Since giving up the bee-supply business we have occasionally had 
a little *‘ time to think ’’—“‘ spells of thinking,’’ we may say—and here 
is one of our ‘* thinklets:’’ - 

Let the National offer a prize of say $25 for the best contribution 
of about 2000 words, on ‘“*‘ Honey and lts More General Use as a Daily 
Food.’? Then let the Board of Directors be the judges, and after 
selecting the very best contribution, publish it in a small illustrated 
booklet form—say 8 pages, and about 3x5 inches—so as to slip into 
almost any ordinary envelope. At the top of the first page we would 
have in fairly large type, *‘ Pass It On—After reading.”’ 


Our idea would be to have the National furnish these booklets to 
the bee-keepers at actual cost. They would be sent out with every 
letter that is mailed either by individual bee-keepers, honey-dealers, 
or by bee-supply dealers, queen-breeders, etc., and also handed out us 
occasion offered. Every one connected at all with bee-keeping or 
honey-selling should be glad to help in thus attempting to popularize 
the use of honey. By remailing such leaflets *‘ after reading,’’ they 
could be ** kept going”’ until literally worn out. 

We would have no special advertising matter on the leaflets what- 
ever—simply all devoted to creating a demand for honey. Of course, 
there should be in small print at the bottom of the last page, 
‘National Bee-Keepers’ Association, Platteville, Wis.’’ We would 
omit the General Manager’s name, although using his post-oftice 
address, so that in case there were a change of General Manager, all 
that would be necessary would be to notify the postmaster at Platte- 

e to forward all the National’s mail that might be received there 

)the new post-office. The General Manager’s personality and own 
correspondence should not be mixed up with the work and business 
of the National. The National Bee-Keepers’ Asseciation and its busi_ 

ss should be greater than any one man or his business. 


We believe that the National Association can not do anything 
| would be more helpful to bee-keeping than to prepare for distri- 
tion such a bookletas we suggest. It ought to be done. It could 
prepared in timeto be of service in moving this season’s crop of 


f our suggestion meets with the approval of the membership of 
National, why not write to General Manager N. E. France, Platte- 
Wis., who could take up the matter with the Board of Directors, 
us, if they deemed it wise, get started on the proposed booklet 
n as possible? 
hy not? 





No Great Harvest with Great Increase. 


There seems to be in the minds of some beginners an idea that 
they can learn some way by which they can secure a large increase 
without in any way interfering with the harvest of surplus honey. It 
may be as well for them to learn plainly that the old proverb applies 
here, ‘‘ You can’t have your cake and eat it, too.’ Asa rule, increase 
costs honey, and in most places the largest harvest can probably be 
obtained by having no increase whatever. The exception is in those 
places which have a very heavy fall flow; and in these places it may 
be advisable to increase as much as possible early in the season, tru st 
ing to the larger late harvest to be obtained by the larger number of 
colonies. Even in these places the largest possible harvest will be 
secured where there is no increase, provided the number of colonies at 
the start is sufficient fully to occupy the field. 


Suppose a man has 50 colonies in the spring. He may increase 
these to 200 colonies, and by thus increasing them lose his chance of 
an early harvest; but if he has a heavy fall flow he may more than 
make it up with the increased number of colonies on the late crop. 
But he will do still better without any increase, if he has the 200 colo- 
nies to begin the season. 





Teaching Bees to Steal. 


Mr. 8. T. Crim, of Sangamon Co., [1l., sends the following clip- 
ping taken from the Decatur Review, his only comment being, ‘‘ Bee- 
keepers better look out :”’ 


‘“*TRENTON, N. J., April 20.—Enoch P. Eppock, of Hunterdon 
County, has been held to await the action of the grand jury ona 
charge of having trained a flock of honey-bees to steal.”’ 


It seems that down in New Jersey they have flocks of honey-bees 
instead of colonies. It may be that this expression comes from their 
familiarity with the ‘‘ flocks of mosquitoes’’ that we have read about 
as being very plentiful in that State. If we may judge from reports, 
their mosquitoes are on a par with birds, in size, and soit would be 
quite proper to speak of them as “ flocks.”’ 


But just think what a wonderful trainer Mr. Eppock must be if 
he is successful in teaching bees to steal! And then to think of 
arresting this ‘‘ Eppock’’-making man for doing suchathing! It is 
unfortunate that some of us can not be members of that grand jury. 
It would be so “ grand”’ to serve on it, and perhaps learn just how 
those honey-bees were taught to steal ! 


But let us not all hold our breath until we hear the decision of the 
jury, in this wonderful New Jersey case. 





Care of Unoceupied Combs. 


Losses were unusually heavy during the past winter and the fol- 
lowing spring, and there will be more than the usual number of be- 
ginners inquiring whether the old combs left by the departed colonies 
can again be used, Most assuredly they can; and they should be care- 
fully preserved. If left untouched on its summer stand throughout 
the season, a hive filled with such combs will be found by fall to bea 
mass of worms and cocoons. 


The beginner is likely to say, ‘‘ 1’ll fix that; I'll close the hive up 
so tight that no moth can get in, and if the moth can’t getin to lay 
the eggs, there can be no worms hatched from them.’”’ But when he 
comes to open it in the fall, he finds it a solid mass of cocoons, with 
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not an inch of comb left. The trouble is that the eggs are already in 
the hive—have been there all through the preceding winter. 

If the combs are kept in a cool cellar, the worms will make very 
little headway compared with what they will accomplish out in the 
warm air. But as soon as the weather warms up, you can do nothing 
better than to give the combs into the care of the bees. Fill a hive- 
body with such combs, and put it under a strong colony, so that the 
bees will have to pass through this lower story in going in or out. 
After a few days, as the weather gets warmer, a second story of the 
combs may be put over this lower story, leaving the colony in the 
third story, and if the colony be strong a fourth story of combs may 
be put above the colony. Of course, these combs can not be left thus 
throughout the season, unless you are working for extracted honey, 
but they can be used as soon as needed for swarms, and a story of 
combs may be cared for by a colony too weak to work in sections. 
Even a quite weak colony will keep the moth at bay if the bees be 
Italians. 





**Better than Honey for Less Money.”’ 


Thousands of dollars are being spent in putting before the public 
this lie about a preparation of glucose, and there’s doubtless money in 
such advertising. What a pity the National Association can not have 
an equal amount of money to spend in advertising the truth about 
honey. And it could have the money if every bee-keeper would send 
in his dollar to become a member. The Association has done a lot of 
good with the small amount already at its disposal, and all get the 
benefit. It is hardly the fair thing fora few to pay all the expenses. 
If you have forgotten to send in your dollar till now, better send it at 
once. It can be sent either to General Manager N. E. France, Platte- 
ville, Wis., or to the office of the American Bee Journal. 





Geeeeae seen eee sees sense eeneeenesessececceseeseeceueecenel 





Miscellaneous Items 











Mr. and Mrs. A. Coppin, of Marshall Co., Ill., gave us a 
pleasant call last week, when on their return trip from attending the 
funeral of Mr. Coppin’s brother at Hurley, Wis. Mr. Coppin had 200 
colonies of bees last fall, but thinks he has lost about 50 of them in 
wintering. He was one of the comb-honey exhibitors at the Illinois 
State Fair last year, and had about the finest lot of honey we ever saw. 

Saeeaaeaauet 

G. B. Lewis Co., the Wisconsin manufacturers of popular bee- 
supplies, wrote us April 23, as follows: 

‘¢The outlook for a heavy honey season this year is very bright 
from our standpoint. We have never known, in all our experience as 
manufacturers of bee-supplies, such a rush as this.”’ 

It seems that the larger manufacturers of bee-keepers’ supplies 
are unusually busy. We suppose that advising bee-keepers to make 
their own hives, etc., has not had anything special to do with the in- 
creased business of the manufacturers. But if it has had any influence 
at all, we doubt not that the manufacturers will hope that such advice 
may be continued to bee-keepers. Certainly they (the manufacturers) 
have no good reason for objecting to such advice being given if it re- 
sults in their having a larger business than ever. While there may be 
a few bee-keepers that can save money by making their own bee-sup- 
plies, the greater majority seem to find that it is better for them to 
have factory-made goods. 


A Plant-Introduction Garden.—The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has decided to establish a Plant-Introduction 
Garden and Experiment Station at Chico, Calif. Contracts for the 
necessary land have been closed, and work has been begun on what 
will undoubtedly be the greatest institution of its kind in America, 
and perhaps in the world. A beginning will be made with 90 acres, 
but it is the intention of the Department to extend the area as.the 
needs of the institution require. The garden will be devoted to ex- 
perimental culture of the plants introduced from various parts of the 
world, and to a careful study of plant-life. 

Such an institution has long been contemplated by the Agricul- 
tural Department. California was selected for its location on account 
of climatic conditions, which admit of the culture of tender plants 
from the tropics, and of northern products as well. The ideal location 
for such an institution is that which admits of the successful cultiva- 


J 





tion of the widest possible range of products, and the commit: 
trusted with the duty of selecting the site believe they have fo 
at Chico. 

This committee was composed of Prof. P. H. Dorsett, Govern. 
ment Expert, who will have charge of the institution, and Prof. 4. y. 
Stubenrauch, of the University of California, acting with Dr. A. J. 
Pieters, head of the division for seed and plant distribution. Messrs 
Dorsett and Stubenrauch spent months in making a careful study of 
conditions affecting plant-life in various portions of the State, visiting 
and carefully inspecting each locality likely to prove available. The 
decision in favor of Chico was reached some time ago, but the site 
selected could not be secured, and so another tract had to be chosen, 
which has now been done, and the purchase consummated. 


Chico is situated near the eastern border of the great Sacramento 
Valley, 75 miles north of Sacramento, the State Capital, and was the 
most northerly point considered by the committee. Climatic condj- 
tions in California are affected but little if at all by conditions of lati- 
tude, the orange, the lemon, and the olive being staple products of a 
district that measures fully 500 miles north and south. 

Doubtless the managers of the new garden can be induced to ex- 
periment with nectar-yielding plantsas well, and thus be of more value 
to bee-keepers. 

Seeeaaae 

Race for the First Ohio Inspectorship.—The bee-keepers 
of Hamilton Co., Obio, are much elated over the success of the Ham- 
ilton County Bee-Keepers’ Association in being instrumental in hay- 
ing a foul brood law placed on the statute books of the State. 


It seems there are now two candidates in the field for the position 
of foul brood inspector—Henry Shafer, a prominent bee-keeper and 
president of the Hamilton County Bee-Keepers’ Association, and Fred 
W. Muth. The latter has the endorsement and recommendation of 
the Association. Both candidates are capable and experienced bee- 
keepers, the latter being the son of the late Chas. F. Muth, whose 
name for years was a household word for honey and bee-supplies all 
over Uhio, and, in fact, over the entire United States. 

The County Commissioners, who make the appointment, await 
the receipt of a certified copy of the law, after which, and before the 
lapse of five days, they must make the appointment. The result is 
awaited with interest. May the best man win. 











Some Expert Opinion 


‘* In the multitude of counsellors there is safety.”’—Br1BLz. 











Use of Queen-Excluding Honey-Boards. 


If for some reason you were to start in anew to keep bees, and 
were obliged to get an entirely new outfit— 


Ques. 9.—Would you use queen-excluding honey-boards? 
why? If not, why? 


N. E. FRancE (Wis.)—Never did. 


O. O. POPPLETON (Fla.)—No. 
hive. 


EUGENE SEcoR (lowa)—Yes, on newly-hived swarms; not on old 
colonies. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown (Ga.)—Not in my location, with my honey- 
pasturage. 

Gero. W. BropBeck (Calif.)—If conditions required restriction 
yes; otherwise, no. 
_ Mrs. L. Harrison (Ill.)—No; I never found the need of a: 
Not one cell of brood in a section of honey last year. 

P. H. ELwoop (N. Y.)—When extracting to keep the queen be- 


ree and sometimes when boxing on empty frames, if ever that is 
one. 


R. L. Taytor (Mich.)—Yes. Because with it I always know 
where the brood and queen are—in the brood-chamber, and not in the 
sections. 


C. DAVENPORT (Minn.)—I do not find them necessary for com) 
honey, but for extracted I can get more honey with less work by c 
fining the queen to the lower story. . 

ADRIAN Getz (Tenn.)—No. A honey-board is a regular n 
sance, anyway. All its advantages can be secured by using the rig 
kind of supers and other fixtures. 


G. W. DEMAREE (Ky.)—I have used the perforated-zine que: 
excluder for 15 or 20 years on hives prepared for the honey-extrac 
and I look upon the device as one of the great modern improveme 


If so, 


Ican not use them in my style of 
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iiture. In the production of comb honey I do not now use 
een-excluder, as I have not been troubled by the queen entering 
‘plus cases. 
s, Lovgsy (Utah)—I would not use queen-excluding honey- 
in running for extracted honey, because I can average more 
to the colony without them. 


or. A. J. Cook (Calif.)—I would, unless the thick top-bars of 
mes made it unnecessary. I would keep queens below. I have 
very pleased with such honey-boards. 
M. DoouirTLe (N. Y.)—For comb honey, no. Because there 
nough advantage gained by their use to overcome the disad- 
ve of cost, storage, aad labor required. 
_ STACHELHAUSEN (Tex.)—I do not use queen-excluding honey- 
s except for certain purposes. They are a hindrance for the 
and reduce the honey crop more or less; in some cases consid- 


Dr. C. C. Mriuer (Ill.)—Not usually. It is so seldom that a 

n goes up into the sections that it wouldn’t pay for the cost and 
rouble of using. If working for extracted honey, I should use them 
to keep the queen down. 

8. T. Perrir (Ont.)—Yes, for taking both extracted and comb. 
Yo keep both queen and drones out of the supers. And I predict all 
progressive bee-keepers will, in the near future, when they have 
studied the drone a little more closely. 


J. M. Hampavues (Calif.)—In running to extracting, no, for Cali- 
fornia, where our harvest lasts two, three, and sometimes four months, 
as it would dwarf the colony by restricting the queen. In running 
for comb honey I would use the queen-excluders. 


Jas. A. Stone (Ill.)—I would only use queen-excluding toards 
when using brood-frames above for extracted honey. Because in pro- 
ducing comb honey for 35 yearsI can only call to mind one or two 
cases in which the queen has gone to the upper story. 

Wo. Rourie (Ariz.)—In the production of extracted honey, yes. 
With their use we are not bothered with brood in the extracting- 
combs. Years of experience have taught me that as much honey can 
be produced with their use as without, and with much less labor. 


C. H. DrppeRn (Ill.)—I would use the wood-zine queen-exclud- 
ing honey-boards. They keep the queen from laying eggs, and the 
bees from depositing pollen, in the sections. The bees, too, are not so 
inclined to use wax from old combs to seal the sections with, causing 
‘ travel-stain.”’ 

Mrs. J. M. Nutt (Mo.)—No. I think queen-excluding zinc oft- 
times oversteps legitimate bounds—sort o’ overdoes things; in short, 
gets quite too exclusive, inasmuch as not a few of the workers or 
“common people’ of the hive are denied a free and unobstructed 
passage through its use. 

C. P. Dapant (Ill.)—I might use them if the hive was small, and 
comb honey the product; but I would not use them for extracting, 
because when we extract it is of minor importance to keep the queen 
out of the super. With large brood-chambers the queen goes rarely 
into the supers, anyhow. 


E. E. Hasty (Ohio)—For extracted honey, excluders ought to be 
compelled by law—shame that common-sense of decency does not 
compel them without. For comb, I'd start in without them, and add 
them afterward if experience showed that I must. Excluder fastened 
to the super without # separate board is my choice. 


E. Wuitcoms (Nebr.)—Yes. Either for comb or extracted honey 
| would use the queen-excluding honey-board. Good and prolific 
queens are too liable to get into the upper story, especially if we use 
the 8-frame hive. With the larger hives the queen is not apt to 
wander so far from home and to begin business in another county, as 
it were. 

J. A. GREEN (Colo.)—Yes. Because the most profitable produc- 
tion of comb honey requires a contracted brood-chamber at times. 
Without a queen-excluder the queen will often go up into the sections. 
Besides, almost all of my colonies are, at one time or another during 
the season, run for extracted honey. This requires a queen-excluder, 
as : aes not think of being bothered with brood in the extracting- 
com Ds, 

R. C. Arkrn (Colo.)—I would most certainly use queen-excluders 
with extracted-honey hives. If you do not, there will be altogether 
too much brood in the extra, and, worst of all, it will be there most 
likely when you want to extract. You can not get bees out of a cham- 
ber with brood as you can from honey only. Of all provoking things 
one of the worst is the brood-nest in an extracting super. I do some- 
times put brood ina super, but when I put it there I know all about 
it, and do it at the right time—not so with a queen. 

With the Langstroth hives run for comb honey use a slat honey- 
board. Its almost sole purpose is to catch the burr-combs that come 
up from brood-combs, and it will surely do it, and is necessary for 
that purpose. With shallow hives for comb honey, use a queen- 

<cluder, because you will be almost sure to want to crowd hard, con- 
tracting the brood-chamber to get all the honey into the super, and 
ometimes you will want to put brood above a super for a few days; 
| will want to confine the queen to either the top or bottom of the 
od-chamber. For these and other reasons use queen-excluders 

h divisible brood-chamber hives. Still, for comb honey alone, very 

| results may be had with the slat-board. 








Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans Buschbauer, is 
ee-keeper’s handbook of 138 pages, which is just what 
: German friends will want. It is fully illustrated, and 
tly bound in cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the 
ierican Bee Journal one year—both for $1.75. Address 

rders to this office. 
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Extracting, Selling, and Liquefying Honey. 


BY G. C. GREINER. 


URING the last few months our leading bee-periodicals 
have brought out many good points on the above sub- 
ject. Still there is room—the subject is not exhausted 

yet. Our daily experience in that line offers frequently 
new features, so that,in adding another chapter, I may 
possibly mention some points that have not been touched 
before, or make some repetitions by the way of indorsement. 


The remark, that the job is only half done when the 
honey crop is harvested, and that it requires fully as much 
sharp brain-work to do the selling in a profitable way, is 
not taken out of theair. In possession of a good apiary, 
and favored with a good honey locality, it isa comparatively 
easy task to produce a honey crop. ‘There is very little dif- 
ference in the general work. With the exception of some of 
our individual hobbies and notions, it is about the same 
in one place as in another—we all have to agree on this one 
point : Bees must be in proper condition to take advantage 
of the honey-flow. 


But in selling our crop it is very different. We have to 
adapt ourselves to various circumstances. Some localities 
prefer comb honey mainly ; others call for the extracted in 
liquid form, while still others will only be satisfied with the 
granulated in paper sacks. Then, again, the package itself 
has its certain patrons; some prefer to buy in large and 
other in small dishes, while another portion would rather 
have the tin or paper in preference to glass. To sum up, 
the secret of a flourishing honey-trade lies right here: We 
must produce and offer for sale such honey, and honey in 
such shape, as will draw the attention of our would-be cus- 
tomers and induce them to buy. 


In following up the development of the paper-sack as a 
package for granulated honey, I am surprised to see how 
different people differ in their likes and dislikes. I could not 
sell one can of granulated where a dozen of liquid honey 
would find ready sale. I attribute this preference to the 
more attractive appearance of the latter—not the milky, 
partly granulated stuff—but the genuine, sparkling and 
glistening article, in which not a sign of any granule or 
any other impurity can be detected. 


I am frequently asked the question: How do you man- 
age to get your honey soclear and nice? Of course I al- 
ways have to explain that all the trick to get clear honey is 
to draw it from the bottom of the tank. While this is an 
easy matter it is not so easy tokeep it liquefied. I have not 
yet discovered the secret of keeping honey from granula- 
ting ; I generally have to reliquefy once, which, if properly 
done, will keep it in that condition nearly all winter, or at 
least until it is sold. To make it all plain, which may be 
of some interest to the younger portion of our readers, I 
will give a short rehearsal of my extracted-honey manage- 
ment. 

The object of running an apiary for extracted honey is 
not only to produce the honey, but to control swarming at 
the same time. A first-class article of well-ripened honey 
can only be taken from combs that are all, or nearly all, 
capped, and to guard against the swarming fever, plenty of 
store-room in the shape of empty combs must be accessible 
to a colony at all times during the honey-flows. An infringe- 
ment on these two points will result in producing a more or 
less inferior grade of honey, and induce swarming when 
not desirable. 

My honey-tanks are made of galvanized iron ; they are 
18 inches in diameter and 30 inches high, holding about 400 
pounds each. I prefer that shape because a larger percent- 
age of clear honey can be drawn from a high vessel than 
from a lower one of the same size. 


When I begin extracting, I fill tank No.1 to within 
three or four inches of the top, and cover up with a thin 
cloth. This keeps out dust and insects, and allows evapora- 
tion. If more extracting has to be done, I fillup the next, 
and if necessary the third in the same way, which gives the 
first one a chance to work itself clear. As soon as this has 
taken place, and whenever I have any leisure time, I begin 





to draw from this tank and fill up my retail packages, which 
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I aim to have on hand about that time, or, if I run short of 
these, I store in 60-pound square cans. 

, By the time I am crowded for more storage, my first tank 
is empty again, and by managing in this way Ilalways have 
a place for honey that is being extracted, as well as a chance 
to draw clear honey from one or the other of the tanks. 
Honey so treated will retain its liquid condition during my 
early honey-trade, but with the advancing season it begins 
to thicken ; its whitish appearance is the warning sign that 
granulation is taking place. 

To restore it to its former condition, heating or reliquefy- 
ing becomes necessary. But this is aneasy job. For glass 
cans I use the shelf over our kitchen stove, which will ac- 
commodate about one dozen around the stove-pipe, and 24 
hours of common firing for family use will generally melt 
it up so completely that not a particle of any granule is left. 
When it arrives at this condition (and this is necessary to 
prevent future granulation), I sealitup tight and store it 
away, and the chances are that it will remain liquid until it 
is sold. 

I am not sure that it is necessary to loosen the top of 
the can when being melted, but as it gives the rubber a 
chance to expand to its natural shape, and the air a chance 
more readily to escape,I imagine that by loosening the 
topa very little (which I always do) it can be sealed up 
nearer air-tight when hot. 

During the late fall and early winter I keep this kitchen- 
stove shelf occupied a good share of the time, but do not 
melt up much faster than I intend to use it on the road. If 
kept too long after liquefying, especially in cold weather, I 
think it will granulate again. 

When melting up 60-pound cans, I set them in a large 
pan of water, on the back part of the stove, being careful 
not to heat the water above what the hand can bear. It 
takes about the same time—24 hours—to make honey run 
from the can. If it is not thoroughly liquefied when filling 
my retail cans, I pay no attention to that, but let the latter 
take a turn on the shelf to finish the job. 

-? Niagara Co., N. Y. 


Queen-Right Colony—How to Find Queens. 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


CORRESPONDENT writes me thus: ‘‘I see that you 

sometimes answer questions through the columns of 

the American Bee Journal, and I have oneortwolI wish 
you would answer that way. Last summer I hunted a col- 
ony all over several times to find a queen, and, finding 
none, concluded that they were queenless; therefore I sent 
for a queen for them, procuring a fine one. I tried to intro- 
duce her, according to directions accompanying the ship- 
ping-cage, and the bees killed her. Upon looking into the 
hive later on I found brood, so I suppose they had a queen 
all the time. Will you please tell me how I may know for a 
certainty whether a colony has a queen? and also how to 
find the queen if a colony has one ?”’ 

To know if there is a queen in the hive, inspect the 
combs, and if no eggs or small larvz are found in the bot- 
tom of any of the cells during April, May, June, July, 
August or September, you may reasonably expect that such 
a colony is queenless, except at a period of from 20 to 30 
days after the issue of a first or prime swarm from any 
colony, with which swarm goes the old mother-queen, and 
it takes about the time named for any of the young queens 
left in the queen-cells to get to laying in the parent hive. 
Then, if you find, when looking, that the eggs are few and 
scattered about, with vacant cells intervening, and without 
any regularity, the queen in such a colony is not as prolific 
nor as good as she should be, and it is the part of wisdom 
to hunt her up, kill her, and put a good queen in her place. 


But, to be absolutely sure that any colony is queenless 
in which you find no eggs or brood of any kind (and you 
should be thus sure before you try to introduce a valuable 
queen), take a frame of comb having eggs and little larve 
in it, from another colony, and put it into the center of the 
supposed queenless colony, leaving it there undisturbed for 
three days. If queenless, queen-cells will be formed over 
some of the larve, andif no such cells are started you can 
rest assured that they have something they are cherishing 
as a queen, which always makes it unsafe totry tointroduce 
another until such a ‘“‘something ”’ is disposed of; for any 
queen which you may try to introduce will almost certainly 
be killed while there is something in the colony the bees 
are reverencing asa queen. If the bees start cells on this 
brood given, then you may know that they are ready for a 
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queen ; and if you take this frame of broodaway when yoy 
are ready to put in the queen, you can be almost reason» »ly 
certain she will be accepted, if you use any of the plans 
given for introducing a queen. ; 


Now about finding queens: To the accustomed eye of 
the practical apiarist, prolific queens are easily found, 
especially if the bees are of the Italian race; but a virgin 
queen, or something the bees may be reverencing as a queen, 
is often very hard to find, even by an expert. 


To find any queen, the best time to look is from 11 a.m, 
to 2 p.m., as at that time the most bees will be out of the 
hive in the field, or taking their first outing, when they wil! 
be out of the way. If your hives face south, as they should, 
if your location will so allow, the sun will shine more or 
less down between the combs, and the light, thus striking 
them, will show you the qneen much better than at any 
other time of the day. Ifthe time of looking is before noon, 
you should sit or stand on the east side of the hive, facing 
west, and if at noon, sit on the other side, facing east, so 
that the sun shall not shine on your face or bee-veil; and, 
also, so that you will be looking on the side of the combs 
where the rays of the sun strike. 


Always carry a light box with you, the same being two 
or three inches wider than your hive; and when opening 
the hive, do it as carefully and with as little smoke as possi- 
ble ; for if you use too much smoke, or are careless, and jar 
the hive much in opening, the bees and queen may become 
excited and run about much to your disadvantage, even if 
the queen does not leave her ‘‘egg-laying place” and go 
into the corners of the hive; and if you should smoke the 
bees too much, those of the hybrid and black variety will 
often so ‘‘stampede’’ about the combs or out of the hive 
that your object will be thwarted at the outset. 


Having opened the hive so carefully that the bees hardly 
know that they have been disturbed, and as carefully re- 
moved the first frame on the side of the hive next to you, 
look over it for a queen, if there are enough bees on it so 
she might be there. Having satisfied yourself that the 
queen is not on this frame, set the same on the further side of 
the box from you, this box having been placed in a conven- 
ient position before you open the hive. Now take out the 
next frame from the hive, looking it over and setting it in 
the box next the first frame, if the queen is not found. You 
now have room so you can readily look down into the hive ; 
and on taking out the next frame, immediately glance down 
the side of the fourth frame (now in the hive), when the 
queen will be seen, if she is on the ‘‘ face”’ side of that 
comb, in her attempt to run around to the opposite or dark 
side of the comb, especially if she is a virgin or a black or 
hybrid, for such queens generally commence to try to get 
away from the bright sunlight just as soon as it strikes 
them, and in running around the comb your eye “picks 
them up’’ almost instantly. If you do not see her, immedi- 
ately hold the comb you have in your hands, so that the sun 
may strike the opposite side of it, or what was the dark side 
of this comb as it set in the hive, for the queen will be on 
one of these dark sides if anywhere. 


In this way keep on till she is found, or all the frames 
are in the box. 

Twenty-four times out of 25I find the queen in going 
through a hive like this, no matter what the queen, and 
whether laying or otherwise, and, if in the prolific part of 
the season, I do not have to lift over two or three frames to 
find her, if I keep in mind about where she will naturally 
be, as I willsoon give. But should the queen not be found 
I now commence putting the combs back in the hive, and 
by putting them in the box the way I have told you, I can 
look at the ‘‘ dark sides ’’ of the combs as they come out of 
the box (and to a better advantage, as the box is so much 
wider than the hive that 1 can commence to look in this 
way with the first comb taken out), the same asI did in 
taking them from the hive, and it is a very rare thing in- 
deed that I fail entirely to find any queen in looking over 
the combs either from the hive or the box. If such a thing 
as a failure should occur, the hive is closed, and a trial is 
made some other day. 

And now a word about finding prolific queens when 
they are laying at a good, fair rate every day. Look for 
her between the hours of 9 a.m. and 3 p.m. on one of th« 
two outside combs of the brood-nest, for during these hours 
she will nearly always be found on one of these two combs 
while earlier in the morning, or later in the afternoon, sh: 
is apt to be nearer the center of the brood-nest. Keepin 
this in mind I generally look down between the combs, so 2 
to tell by the bees that are clustered between the ranges 0! 
comb, about how far the brood comes on either side of t! 
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when I take out the comb I conclude has the first 

in it on the side next to me, and if the queen is not on 
comb, then I immediately take out the one on the 
er side of the hive, which I have concluded is the last 
iaving brood in it in that direction. And in nine times 
f ten I find the queen on one of these two combs, if I 
ot miss in my calculations as to how far the brood ex- 
s. That is, providing the combs have not been meddled 
with as to changing their places during the preceding 10 
davs. If an empty comb has been placed in the brood-nest 
. day or two previous, the queen will be quite likely to be 
found on this comb; but in such a case the brood-nest 
would not be ina normal condition. 

Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


Some Pointers—Blacks and Italians, Etc. 


BY ALLEN LATHAM. 


N page 839 (1903), Question 10 of ‘‘ Ohio’s ”’ is an unsolic- 

() ited testimonial in favorof “‘ blacks.’’ The neighbor’s 

bees are blacks and do not swarm, while Ohio’s bees 

are Italiansanddoswarm. This is not an isolated instance. 

When Italian-blind bee-keepers are able to see the good 

qualities which blacks prossess credit will be given where 
credit is due. 

Why is it that blacks have a reputation for idleness, 
crossness, and general unprofitableness? It seems scarcely 
likely that it is a baseless reputation for the reason that it 
is sogeneral. It is hardly logical to ascribe it toan instinc- 
tive feeling that a black race must fer se be inferior. I do 
not assert that I know the cause, but will offer a suggestion 
as to a possible cause. 

Before the Italians were introduced, and for some years 
later, it was the custom to ‘‘take up bees”’ inthe fall. I 
never have seen this practiced, but have gathered from vari- 
ous sources that it was a general rule to “‘ take up”’ the 
heaviest colonies. If this is true, it must follow that the 
lighter colonies were left to perpetuate the race. It is rea- 
sonable to suppose that the lighter colonies had queens in- 
ferior to the queens of the colonies “‘ taken up.’’ This cus- 
tom prevailed for many years and must perforce have.tended 
to deteriorate the race. 

There may have been more thoughtful farmers who 
practiced taking up their lighter colonies, and those which 
seemed least fitted for survival, but it is likely that the 
majority let their desire for immediate gain overrule their 
judgment, and took up the very colonies which in the end 
would have paid them better by being left to live. 


I know not how the Italian bee was treated previous to 
the last 50 years, but since that time it has surely been 
given a much fairer opportunity to show its value than has 
the black. 

I hope before it is too late—before the black bee is hope- 
lessly mongrelized by the Italian—that means will be taken 
to keep the race intact and pure. There are qualities of 
great worth in the black bee which it would take many 
generations to breed into the Italian. 

Allow me to name a few of these qualities: Black bees 
enter sections readily. They cap combs white. They leave 
fewer light-weight sections. They husband their stores in 
time of scarcity. They are less prone to swarm. 


Those who denounce the black bees have probably had 
poor and deteriorated strains; while I have never yet had 
Italians which would do as well as they are advertised to do. 


MOVABLE-COMB HIVE. 


That the regular movable-comb hive is not fitted for 
general use by farmers is a fact which is easy to demon- 
strate. But that they must go back to the old box-hive does 
not follow. The hive for farmers is a cheap double-walled 
hive, with movable but closed-end frames. This hive is a 
good winterer, and when necessity arises allows the removal 
of the combs. Iam now making such a hive for my own 
use, and may later write an article describing the same. 
Only the bee-keeper who makes bee-keeping his business 
can use a hive which needs such care as the regular Lang- 
stroth calls for. 


DRIVEN SWARMS THAT RUN AWAY. 


Driven swarms sometimes run away, when not properly 
en. I havenot yet lost a swarm by my method of driv- 
and so venture to offer it here. Three sticks about six 
long are tied together at one end, then spread apart and 
ipasatripod. There is then tied to the top a branch 


is set aside and the tripod placed over the old stand. The 
bees are then shaken out by the old stand, old and young. 
After an hour or so the bees will all be clustered like a 
natural swarm upon the branch and should be left thus for 
about half a day. They may then be hived anywhere and 
will stay as well as a natural swarm, and will work nearly 
if not quite as well. The old hive is placed either back upon 
its old stand or elsewhere, and a queen with half a pound of 
bees run into it. This method takes a little more time than 
the others do, but it is better than to have swarms abscond. 
[See No. 4 in the picture on the front page. ] 


CLIPPING THE QUEENS. 


Thinking that I might be mistaken about clipping the 
queens, I essayed once more. I clipped all my queens. If I 
ever do it again it will be when the memory of the results 
are very, very dim. To lose one’s best queens by swarms 
issuing and queens going into the other hives or being lost 
in the grass is too much for my blood. Let those clip their 
queens who wish todo so, but let all who have not had ex- 
perience do it gingerly. 


THE BATH FOR INTRODUCING QUEENS. 


‘Drowning a queen”’ to introduce her, like all other 
methods, will not work every time. It is however a simple 
and easy method, and safe for the introduction of all but 
our most valuable queens. For such queen a safer method 
should be adopted, and one which is not so suggestive of 
possible harm to the queen. That the bee is cold-blooded is 
not a sure guarantee that a bath of that nature will be fol- 
lowed by no deleterious effects. 


SCOUTS PRECEDING THE SWARM. 


Do bees send out scouts before the swarm issues? Yes, 
they do. Isaw it done last summer. I dusted the bees 
which were about the old-hive (empty) with flour, and saw 
these floury bees enter a colony which did not swarm for 
nearly a week. 

THE TOPLESS BEE-TENT. 


I have made further use of the topless bee-tent the past 
season, and find ita surething. Itisso easily made that 
every bee-keeper should have one. Buy a piece of mosquito- 
bar eight yards long by two wide. It will cost 50 cents. 
Select four straight sticks, or bean-poles, and sharpen one 
end. Set the four poles up about the hive and suspend the 
unrolled netting likea curtain all about the poles. It is 
quickly set up and quickly taken down, and works perfectly. 


STRONGER CASES FOR CANNED HONEY. 


While we are urging the use of new cans for honey, let 
the matter of stronger cases be broughtup. I recently had 
a lot of honey come, and out of ten cases only one was in- 
tact. That one had the-middle section in it. The others 
were without this partition, and were nailed very insecurely. 
It is exasperating to get a lot of honey broken and leaking. 
The railroads will continue to employ cheap help, and the 
cases will continue to get rough handling. The only remedy 
is stronger cases. 


GROUND CORK FOR WINTER-PACKING. 


Ground cork is good for winter packing, but must be 
used with greater care than sawdust or shavings. If there 
is the least crack or hole the cork will continue to sprinkle 
through down into the hive or over the entrance, making 
itself a general nuisance. See that the winter-case fits the 
hive closely. 

USING HONEY TO PUT UP FRUIT. 


In putting up fruit with honey, go slowly. Honey takes 
in water and will rob the fruit of its water, with the result 
that the can of fruit and honey becomes a mixture of taste- 
less fruit and watery honey. 


MELTING HONEY IN THE COMB. 


If honey in the comb is melted up for the purpose of 
separating the honey from the wax, or for liquefying partly 
candied comb honey, avoid stirring the mass. Hot honey 
and melted wax appear to unite partly, with the result that 
a spongy mixture of wax and honey will rise to the top of 
the honey when cold instead of a cake of wax. 


RENDERING WAX ON THE STOVE. 


This is the season when many bee-keepers get together 
allthe broken and odd bits of comb and extract thewax. A 
dish of water and hot wax on the stove is a source of immi- 
nent danger. At one time I got back to the stove just in 





able for aswarm toclusteron. The colony tobe driven 


season to see a column of fire as large as a barrel mounting 
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to the ceiling. I managed to remove the dish of wax at the 
expense of trousers and shoes. At other times I have met 
with more or less severe disaster. Let it bea rule to keep 
next the stove as long as the dish of wax is where it can 
possibly boil over. 

STRAINING WAX. 


I find this a good method for straining wax: Tie a cloth 
over an empty 5-gallon can from which the top has been re- 
moved. Pour in a quart or so of water and bring to a boil. 
While the cloth is kept hot by the steam the wax is easily 
strained through. New London Co., Conn. 


**Do Drones Keep the Hive Warm? ’”’ 


BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 


I notice that Mr. Hasty criticises my position on the drone ques- 
tion. Hesays: “lt is not quite a/ways that we have the warming 
presence of the drones answered by the workers just aswell. The first 
night after swarming finds workers reared in the drones’ place mostly 
all gone, while most of the drones are where they are needed.”’ 

There are no rules without exception, and I will grant thatifa 
swarm happens to issue on a certain day, and the weather changes 
suddenly that same day from hot to cool, the drones, if they have not 
gone in part with the swarms, may prove a little help for a night. 
After the first night there are enough young bees hatched out to keep 
up all necessary heat.—C. P. DADANT. 


I find the above clippingin a numberof the British Bee 
Journal several month old, copied from a still older number 
of the American Bee Journal. Of course I read it at the 
time of its original publication, but it seems not to have 
occurred to me thattwo able men were a bit astray in their 
reasoning. That shows we do not get all the good out of 
our journals on first reading, especially if that reading be 
done in the midst of a heavy honey-flow. 

I don’t believe Mr. Hasty’s afterthinker was in the very 
best order when he wrote that paragraph, and the Illinois 
Frenchmen was somewhat hasty in conceding the point. // 
the statement be correct, the logical inference is that where 
natural swarming is permitted, each colony should be al- 
lowed a certain amount of drone-comb so that enough 
drones will be in the parent hive to make sure that the 
brood shall be kept warm enough. Mr. Dadant can figure up 
what that would cost—and, also, what it would come to. 


If there is any argument in the case it is this: When a 
swarm issues, a number of workers is detailed sufficient to 
take care of the remaining brood in ordinary weather; but 
if the first night should be unusually cool such detail is in- 
sufficient for the work, and an additional force of drones 
will aid to prevent the brood from chilling. 

That, you will see, assumes that the detail of remaining 
workers will be the same whether drones are present or not ; 
in other words, that the drones are not counted. Is such 
assumption a reasonable one? What proof forit? Is it 
not more reasonable to suppose that when the detail is made, 
whether it be by considering the sparseness of the bees 
upon the combs, or by some mysterious method of counting 
the number of bees present, that the drones are counted 
just as much as the workers? If that be the case, then the 
drones simply take the place of so many workers, and their 
further lives are a dead loss to the community. 

If either of the gentlemen have any proof that as many 
workers will be left with a pint of dronesas with none, I 
shall gladly yield the point. McHenry Co., II1. 


id 
Something in Favor of Home-Made Hives. 


BY AN ‘‘ AVERAGE BEE-KEEPER.”’ 


HE advance in the price of hives and supplies has 
brought a great many bee-keepers to think of making 
their own hives. Of course, some are so located that 

they cannot well afford to make or have made for them 
their own hives. Buta great many are located also where 
lumber is not yet so scarce as to be prohibitive in price. for 
making hives. Where lumber is less than $50 or $60 per 
1000 feet it would seem that there is inducement enough to 
manufacture one’s own hives. 

If we are to go by what certain so-called text-books tell 
us, the writers of which are iv the supply-manufacturing 
business, of course, then it would be sheer folly for any one 
to attempt making his own hives, unless he is a trained car- 
penter. The ‘average bee-keeper”’ is there also paid the 
compliment that he understands nothing of making hives, 
and is told that he would better not try to fing out. At 





times, also, there appear in the bee-papers stories of jow 
some one or other attempted to make his own hive: ang 
almost cut himself to pieces ; that the price paid for the 
lumber was so high that the cost of the hives was tmuch 
greater than if ready-made hives had been bought, not cvey 
counting the time spent in making them; and so on, ai in. 
jinitum and ad nauseum. The gentle reader is left to deduct 
that the picture given is that of the ‘‘average bee-keeper” 
—another compliment to that large class. Such stories re. 
mind one, for all the world, of the advertisements we ised 
to see labeled, ‘Before Taking’’ and ‘After Taking.” 
Only here the label is changed to read: ‘‘ Before and after 
buying ready-made hives.”’ 


In this way one side of the question is held up and the 
other side is repressed, for who ever saw a plea for home. 
made hives in a bee-paper whose editors were engaged in 
the bee-supply business. 

To the ‘‘average bee-keeper’’ who is increasing his 
stock of bees and is in need of hives, the question of buying 
or making hives is one of importance. Then, also, there is 
the bee-keeper who wishes to be up-to-date. He has been 
told that the only hive for comb honey is the 8-frame “‘ dove- 
tailed’’ hive. That word ‘‘ dovetailed’’ has been used as a 
good catch-word, by-the-way. Suddenly it is discovered 
that he must use another hive in order to be up-to-date. To 
him this question is also important. 


Now, the great majority of bee-keepers are so located 
that they can procure lumber at a reasonable price. They 
are also located where they can have their lumber sawed to 
measure, and sawed at a reasonable price for the work. 
The hives so made are not likely to be quite as fancy—not 
sawed quite so smoothly—as the supply dealer’s hives, but 
they are just as serviceable, when made with ordinary care. 
And the first requirement of a good hive is that it should be 
serviceable, no matter how pretty it may be made. A plain 
case, well joined, withthe corners halved and nailed both 
ways, makes as serviceable a hive as the highest-priced 
hive ever made. 

Some of the statements on the subject of home-made 
hives have been of a character to lead the ‘‘average bee- 
keeper”’ to doubt the truthfulness and sincerity of the 
writer. Bremer Co., Iowa. 





Serr Serr 


Convention Proceedings 

















Report of the North Texas Convention. 


The 26th annual meeting of the North Texas Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association was held at Blossom, Tex., April 7. Louis 
H. Scholl, apiarist and assistant entomologist at the Texas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, delivered a lecture on 
foul brood among bees. The last legislature passed an act 
creating the office of foul brood inspector, under which Mr. 
Scholl was appointed, but failed to make any provision to 
defray the expenses of the office. The convention ap- 
pointed a committee to wait upon the governor, and induce 
him to make an allowance from the deficiency fund to 
carry on the work. It was decided to make an exhibit at 
the St. Louis World’s Fair in September, W. H. White and 
J. M. Hagood being appointed to prepare the exhibit. 

Officers of the Association for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: President, J. M. Hagood; vice-presi- 
dents, W. H. White ahd M. R. Graham; secretary and treas- 
urer, J. N. Hunter, of Lake Creek. Blossom was selected 
as the next place of meeting, the time being the first week 
in April, 1905. “8 


The Pennsylvania State Association. 


We formed a bee-keepers’ association for the State of 
Pennsylvania, April 12. he officers and committees are as 
follows : 

President, H. A. Surface, a professor from the State 
College of Pennsylvania; vice-president, E. E. Pressle 
secretary, Rev. L. D. Woods, of Muncy; and treasurer, 
L. Pratt. ” 

Executive Committee, Richard D. Barclay, Chas. ~ 
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( 1, E. F. Phillips, E. A. Dempwolf, and John D. Cos- 


»mmittees on Constitution and By-Laws, E. E. Press- 

v. P. Merrill, Mr. Fuller, and H. S. Ferry. 

fter the election of officers and committees, we were 

tained by Prof. Frank Benton, of the Department of 
N ulture at Washington; also a very interesting de- 
ion of foul brood, and how to remedy the same, by Mr. 
( Stewart, a New York State bee-inspector who is very 

ous that Pennsylvania should havea foul brood law, 
and their inspectors work in harmony with the New York 
State inspectors. 

In the evening the public were invited, and we all 
listened to a lecture from Prof. Frank Benton, accompanied 
by stereopticon views ; and also to a lecture from Mr. Chas. 
Stewart. As a whole, both afternoon and evening were a 
remarkable success. There wasa large attendance, equal 
to the capacity of the hall, all anxious tocontribute for their 
dues, and receive a receipt and card of membership. The 
bee-keepers’ association of Pennsylvania has started out 
with a very brilliant prospect. H. S. FERRY. 

Westchester Co., N. Y. 


|We are glad to record the formation of another State 
bee-keepers’ association. Some of these days all the States 
will have them. ‘Then if all are affiliated with the National, 
the interests of bee-keepers will be better safe-guarded, and 
necessary legislation will be more easily obtained. 

Success to the new Pennsylvania organization. Every 
bee-keeper in that State should hasten to become a member, 
with the understanding that some provision is to be made 
so that the dues paid shall also include membership in the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association.—EDITor. | 

















Our Bee-Keeping Sisters 


Conducted by Emma M. Wizson, Marengo, Ill. 








Mr. Hasty and the Sisters. 


Some concern seems to be awakened in the minds of 
the brethren as to the apparel of the sisters and the proper 
sort of language to be used when speaking of them. 
Brother Hasty has fears that without a certain amount of 
‘brotherly criticism ’’ that apparel may become preposter- 
ously preposterous. Brother Hasty may as well understand 
first as last that there are some things beyond his under- 
standing. Noone can accuse the brethren of unfaithful- 
ness in criticising woman’s dress through many past years, 
and pray what difference hasit made? The mysteries of 
woman’s dressisa thing beyond their ken. Mr. Hasty’s 
horse has little appreciation of the matter when his master 
is discussing whether it is better to use startersor full 
sheets of foundation, and as little appreciation has that 
master when in his presence is discussed the important point 
as to whether a shirt-waist should be trimmed with embroi- 
dery or feather-stitched. But he is tu be pitied rather than 
blamed. What a dull time he must have of it, with nothing 
more interesting to gossip about with his neighbor than the 
presidential election, while the women-folks have such 
weighty matters to discuss as whether crepe de Chine or 
checked louisine will make up with the prettier effect. 

But when it comes to the use of language, we sisters 
have entire faith in Mr. Hasty. A man who so uniformly 
shows himself filled with kndly thoughts and feelings will 
not be misunderstood whether he speaks of us as ‘‘ dear 
creatures’’ or ‘‘ preposterous critters.’”’ Indeed, we feel 
only honored that so gooda man should concern himself 
about us at all. 


rT i 


Spring Care of Bees—Other Hints. 


Such a cold, cold spring. April 30, and scarcely a day 
the bees have been able to work as yet. Looks as if 
y were going to havea hard time of it, if the weather 
does not agree to give us some good weather soon. I 
beginning to think the problem of how to get bees safely 
igh our trying springsis a much more difficult one 


than how to get them safely through the winter, If the 
colonies were all equally vigorous and strong it would be 
plain sailing ; or if the weather would permit working with 
them it would not be so discouraging ; but when you know 
they need your help, and the weather says hands off—well, 
it is not the “‘ poetry of bee-keeping,’’ to say the least. But 
patience; good weather will come some day, and in the 
meantime the most we can do forthe bees is to see that 
they have plenty of stores, and keep them closed up as 
warm as possible. 


A very small hive-entrance will do these days. Con- 
tracting the entrance serves a twofold purpose—keeps the 
bees warm, and helps them to defend themselves against 
robber-bees. For you may be sure that every colony will 
be thoroughly tested as toits ability to defend itself, and 
the more space it has to defend the less chance for its life. 


Now isa pretty good time to get everything ready in 
the way of supplies, if you have not already done so, for 
the coming harvest. Don’t wait until the last minute to 
order hives, sections, comb foundation, etc., and then blame 
the supply dealers if you don’t get them on time. 

Last summer I really felt sorry for people that came to 
us begging for supplies that we could not give them. Every 
few days some one would come in trouble—no hives—no 
sections—bees swarming and nothing to hive them in, 
everything crowded with honey, and nothing more to give 
them—all because they did not take time by the forelock. 
Order ahead, order enough—and what you don't use this 
year will be all right for next year. 


oe 


Honey for Health and Beauty. 


The following item appears in the ‘Health and 
Beauty ’’ column of the Chicago Record-Herald : 


‘* Honey is a valuable medicine, and has many uses. It 
is excellent in most lung and throat affections, and is often 
used with great benefit in place of cod-liver oil. Occasion- 
ally there is a person with whom it does not agree, but most 
people can learn to use it with beneficial results. Children 
who have natural appetites generally prefer it to butter. 
Honey is a laxative and sedative, and in diseases of the 
bladder and kidneys it is an excellent remedy.”’ 








Dr. Miller’s Answers 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
or to Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, Ill. 








Honey Granulating in the Hive. 


Will pure honey in combs granulate in the hive? 
SoutH DakoTa. 


ANSWER.—Yes. Some honey is very troublesome in that way, ace 
cording to cases reported. 


—+ o = __ 


Corn Syrup for Spring Feeding. 


Would corn syrup be good for feeding up bees in the spring! 
WISCONSIN. 
ANSWER.—No, but it will probably do no harm to feed it when 
bees are flying freely every day, if they will take it. 


—_—_.___.-2-— ————— 


Entrance-Guards—What Caused the Queen’s Death? 


1. Are entrance-guards to prevent swarming, or will they serve 
that purpose? ; 

2. Sunday morning, April 17,1 found a red clover queen dead in 
front of her hive. She was introduced last fall. On opening the hive 
I found it full of brood. The day being rather cold I did not look for 
@ queen in the hive. What do you think was the cause of her 
death ? MISSOURI. 


ANSWERS.—1. They do not have any effect in swarming; merely 
hold the queen when the swarm issues. 

2. Hard totell. Possibly on a previous day you had opened the 
hive and frightened the bees in such a way that they balled their 





queen and held her balled till she died. 
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Building a Bee-Cellar—Winter Breeding. 


I wish to build a bee-cellar to hold 200 colonies. I intend to build 
it in a side hill and have it entirely under ground, and cover it with a 
roof, then 3 feet of earth, then a roof over this to keep the earth dry. 

1. How large would you build it? 

2. Would you make any special arrangements for ventilation? 1f 
so, how would you arrange the ventilators? The sides and end will be 
built of stone and mortar. ; 


3. What causes bees to breed in the winter? New YORK. 


ANSWERS. 1. Ten cubic feet for each colony is not far out of the 
way. 
"3. G. M. Doolittle is probably the most successful winterer in that 
kind of respository, and if I am not mistaken he has given up the use 
of ventilators entirely. It might bea good plan for you to have a 
ventilator, because it is easy to provide one when building, and not so 
easy afterward; and if you find you are better off without it you need 
not use it. T. F. Bingham has a repository not so entirely under- 
ground, and he believes in a ventilator 16 inches square. A plain 
board pipe from near the ground up will answer. 

3. Probably heat and excitement. 


—_——<$<s---—_____ 


How to Get Increase. 


I have7 colonies of bees, and am anxious to increase to 21 colonies, 
at least. I want them to be strong enough to store honey just as if 
they were first swarms. I have read of several ways to increase, but I 
am lost as to which way to follow. How canI make each of the 7 
produce 2 strong colonies, that will be strong enough to store honey in 
the sections as a good, strong, early swarm would do, and yet have the 
parent colony strong, too? 


I have been feeding each colony; they seem to be strong and do- 
ing well. My new hives are made, and all is ready to begin with, if I 
knew what to do. I have a good range here, alsike clover, sweet 
clover, and white clover is abundant. I am near a river, and there are 
lotsiof wild flowers early and late, that the bees work on. 
jINDIANA. 


ANSWER.—I have read your letter twice carefully, and if [ under- 
stand it correctly, you want from each colony two swarms, each as 
a strong prime swarm, leaving the parent colony still strong. 1 don’t 
know how to do that, and if any one knows enough to help us out, I 
shall be glad to learn with you bow it is done. 


ee 
-_<- > 


Caring for Moldy Combs. 





I have 8 colonies of bees left out of 25. I put 11 into the cellar, 
which had water in it; 7 out of the 11 are all right. I lost all but one 
of those left out-of-doors. Some of them died from what seemed to be 
dysentery, and the combs are in bad shape. Will it do to place those 
hives, that have bees in them, under others and let the beesclean them 
out and get what honey is there? Some of the combs are very moldy 
and smell badly, but I think the odor comes from the dead bees. 

ILLINOIS. 

ANSWER.—Yes, it wili be all right. 


———-o-—- 


Vicious Bees—Wants Gentle Ones. 


What shall I do with vicious bees? I think I wrote to you about 
this once before. I have the very meanest bees of all, I suppose. 
They beat yellow jackets and hornets all hollow. The queens were all 
bought of reputable breeders, too. My neighbors have bees from the 
same breeders that are not vicious at all. Smoke has little effect on 
them. When I open a hive they literally swarm out and all over me. 
I grin and endure it, but would like to know how, or where, to get a 
more gentle strain of bees. SoutH CAROLINA. 


ANSWER.—The only cure, probably, is a change of queens. Occa- 
sionally I have a colony that is specially vicious, and the queen has 
her head removed. If your neighbor got gentle stock from the same 
place as yours, you might be equally successful next time; and no 
matter where you got different stock, the probability is that there 
would be an improvement in disposition. 








Spring Feeding—Smoking Bees—Borax for Ants—Clip- 
ping Queens. 


1. Is it necessary to see about feeding the bees after they have 
commenced carrying in pollen? Mine are working hard. 

2. At what time do you consider it necessary to use the smoker? 
Do you think too much strong smoke is injurious to brood and queen? 
I prefer using brush and veil as much as possible. I am stocking up 
with red clover and selected Italians. Are not these the most gentle 
bees we have? 

3. How many colonies would you figure on to an acre of buck- 
wheat to gather all the honey to good advantage? 

4. I have some sections, and four fit to a frame very snugly in the 
top of a frame for feeding in the brood-chamber. Will it be all right 
to leave them in there, as the combs are in fine shape? 

5. What is the best plan to get bees out of a super when ready to 
take off? And, do you always keep all the empty sections at the top? 

6. Powdered borax sprinkled around on the ground is good to 

* 





keep away ants. Do you think this would be detrimental in any wa, 
to the bees; that is, placing the borax on the ground? 
7. I have a valuable queen, and wish to clip one of her wings 
When would you do this? and how would you manage the colon, 
when she casts her first swarm? Would you clip the wings of the 
following virgin queens, or do you think they would leave when they 
swarm ? ; 
8. My hybrid colony No. 1 began working hard about Apri! 2) 
with a red clover queen. About when can I look for her progen 
workers? or will she cast a swarm before her progeny begin wor|:? 


MIssovr! 


ANswers.—1l. One June, at a time when the bees ought to haye 
been busy in supers, I found them carrying out the white remains of 
brood, and you may believe I moved pretty lively until every colony 
was safe against starvation for at least a number of days. In at least g 
locality no richer than mine, there is need of constant watch any time 
when bees are not busy storing. Especially is this so in spring and 
early summer, when the bees are using stores heavily for rearing 
brood. 

2. If I were keeping bees merely for the fun of it, 1 might handle 
them without any smoker at all, and with very gentle ones it may 
never be absolutely necessary. Aside from quieting the bees, no good 
can certainly come from blowing into a hive, and no more should be 
used than necessary. But asa matter of actual practice I generally 
give a puff of smoke at the entrance before opening each hive, and a 
little over the top as the cover is removed. I can hardly afford the 
time to go slowly enough without any smoke. Bees are like folks— 
they differ in disposition. Italians bees are very gentle in general, but 
there are exceptions. As a whole, they probably do not excel the 
Carniolans in gentleness. 

3. I wish I could tell you; but I never expect to know. If I re- 
member rightly, M. Quinby, about 50 years ago, estimated that an 
acre of buckwheat yielded about 25 pounds of honey in a day. If that 
be correct, two or three colonies ought to be able to take care of it. 

4. Yes, if you don’t object to the small amount of room taken up 
by the wood. 

5. Use a Porter escape if convenient to leave over night; other- 
wise the Miller cone escape. Empty sections are usually added at the 
bottom, unless it is doubtful as to their being needed. 

6. Not at all. 

7. Clip her the first time you see her when the bees are busy gath. 
ering. When the colony swarms, pick up the queen, put an empty 
hive in place of the old one, and when the swarm begins to enter the 
new hive on its return let the queen run in with the rest. Never clip 
a virgin queen. If youclip her before she is fecundated, you will 
never have anything but drones from her. 

8. You may expect her progeny to be at work in the fields when 
about 16 days old, or about 37 days after she begins to lay. 


as 


Wants Increase, Not ‘Surplus Honey. 





I lost over half of my colonies of bees the past winter. I have 
about 50 Simplicity hives, with about 100 frames with full sheets of 
wired foundation. Also about 200 frames with old and some new 
full-drawn combs. I have but 7 colonies left. I examined them to- 
day, all have queens, and cover from 3 to 6 frames of brood, with 
plenty of honey. 

1. What is a good method to increase these 7 colonies to 25 or 30, 
or even more, if the season should be extra good, without buying 
queens, honey, or sugar? I do not care for any surplus honey, but 
want increase of colonies in good wintering condition. 

2. Can I use these old combs or frames of foundation? My loca- 
tion is dependent almost entirely upon white, alsike, and common 
clovers for surplus; no basswood or fall flow to amount to —.- 

HIO. 

ANSWERS.—1. Possibly you may prefer natural swarming, and 
here’sa plan you may like: When the first colony swarms—it may 
not be a bad plan to hasten the swarming of one of your best 
colonies by giving it sealed brood from other colonies—when it swarms, 
put the swarm on the old stand, and set the mother colony in place of 
another colony, setting this latter in a new place. In a week or s0 it 
will send out a swarm with a young queen; set this swarm in place of 
the mother colony, and set the mother colony as before in the place of 
some other colony, setting this latter in a new place. Continue this as 
long as the mother colony continues to send out swarms. When an- 
other colony swarms, put it through the same routine. You will see 
that when you set the old colony in place of another strong colony, 
the field-bees of the removed colony will, upon their return from the 
fields, enter the swarming colony, thus strengthening it; and haviog 
a number of young queens in their cells it will be likely to continue 
swarming as it would not without such strengthening treatment. The 
removed colonies will soon recuperate so as to be ready for another 
removal, or perhaps for sending outa swarm. You will not have 
swarms so strong, but you will have more of them, and if the season is 
good you ought to have no trouble in reaching your number. 

2. Yes, they are good capital. The bees will clean them out 
nicely. 











Please send us Names of Bee-Keepers who do not now 
get the American Bee Journal, and we will send them sai- 
ple copies. Then you can very likely afterward get them 
subscriptions, for which work we offer valuable premium: 
in nearly every number of this journal. You can aid much 
by sending in the names and addresses when writing us 
other matters. 
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Bees Wintered Well, 


69 colonies in the cellar Dec. 4, and 
took out 68 colonies, only one dead. 
, colonies outdoors, and one of them 
eaving 14. I have the bottoms nailed 
of my hives, with a %g-inch entrance, 
I leave open in the cellar. Out-of- 
sl contract from 2 to 3 inches. I put 
urlap and paper on all of my hives, and the 
oes seemed to do well. Those I had in the cel- 
lar seem to be the strongest now. The bees 
that were wintered out-of-doors, about one- 
third of them are dead. Iam the only one 
tk at puts them in the cellar. My cellar is 
|2x12x7 feet, and we had our fruit, vegetables, 
and 69 colonies of bees in it. I had one neigh- 
bor who had 56 colonies in the fall, and now 
has 22: another had 102, and now has 56: 
another had 50, and now has 44; the, rest of 
iy neighbors have lost from 25 to 50 percent. 
It has been bad for my bees since I took them 
out of the cellar—too cold. We had 2 inches 

of snow April 20, and it is cold to-day. 

E. B. PritcHerr. 
Warren Co., Iowa, April 20. 





Heavy Loss in Wintering. 


| wrote the forepart of the winter and made 
an estimate of what I thought the percentage 
of loss of bees would be in this section. I 
think I said it would be about 75 percent, but 
as nearly as I can learn I did not place it high 
enough. By what I can learn, some have lost 
all their bees, others a third, but I don’t score 
with either. I started with 185 hives full of 
bees and honey. March 30 I had 185 hives 
full of honey, three of which had abouta 
quart each of live bees in them. I should 
think there was 4000 or 5000 pounds of honey. 
Most of it looks like stale molasses. Yester- 
day was the first day since last October that 
bees could fly and get back to their hives. I 
put part of my bees into the cellar and left 
part of them on the summer stands. Part 
were packed in chaff-lined hives, and part 
were not, with no difference as I can see. 

C. M. LINcoLN 
Bennington Co., Vt., March 23. 


Prefers Ready-Made Hives. 


In reply to the letter of William W. Jacobs, 
I will say that I have tried the plan of mak- 
ing my own hives, but found out that it cost 
me more to buy the lumber and hire men to 
make them than they cost me at the factory; 
and then they would not be cut and fitted like 
the hives we get at the factory. 

| have 70 colonies of bees. I needed some 
hives, so I bought 15 10-frame dovetailed 
hives with 2 supers for each hive, making 30 
supers—hives and supers all complete except- 
ing sections—for the sum of $31.50. The 
hives were cut very nicely, and of good ma- 
terial. I know that I could not get the lum- 
ber and nails and everything that is needed, 


and hire the work done, and have the lumber 
spoiled and the hives not half cut for that 
price. My time is worth $3.00 per day to me, 
and | would rather get them cut where we 


can get it done right. The men who run bee- 
hive factories are at big expense for machin- 
ery, they also pay big wages to experts to 
handle stock and machinery, and we all have 
to live and let live, also. I got good soft pine 
ose hives. C. W. BLAKLY. 
Mercer Co., Ill., April 17. 





Cold Winter and Loss of Bees. 


past Wasa very cold winter here. as it 

» degrees below zero, and the ground 

W ozen nearly 5 feet. The most snow we 
tac was 6 inches. On Feb. 6it was so warm 
melted all the snow, and the bees were 

°a great flight; the next morning it 
legrees below zero. This change in 
eather is what killed my bees, with 

f honey left, so I sold the honey from 
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BEE- SUPPLIES! 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 
Everything used by Bee-Keepers. POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. 
Prompt Service. 
Low Freight Rates. NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S. POUDER, 


513-515 Massachusetts Avenue, INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
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Please mention Bee Journa: when writing 


P to send your orders a distance of 10,000 miles 
FOR 
IT AYS to Re HIRO EES wis. 


17A8t ease mention Bee yournal when writing. 
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sack Welss’ Foundation x 


Is guaranteed to stand at the head for quality and workmanship, as it is mate by the latest 
pom sheeting, and purifying wax, and will defy competitors in its y and Pair y: 


nd A Bee Reece = Catalog, and be your own judge. WORKING | Th a SPECIALTY. 
Frien now is the time aro ou to send in your wax and have work 


Eerassices, MUA OMAPAUBSERSSEOWAR Sash ei Wade Tears we 
AUGUST WEISS, Greenville, Wis. 





















BEE-KEEPERS ! 


Don’t forget that we are the largest jobbers in the Uuited States of 


ROOT’S BEE-SUPPLIES, 
Johnson Incubators and Brooders, 
Humphrey’s and Mann’s Bone-Cutters, 
Poultry Supplies of all Kinds, Seeds and Implements. 


Remember, you get these goods at Factory Prices, and save half the 


freight. 
Tet us book your order for Golden Italian, Red Clover and Carniolan 
QUEENS ; listed in our Catalog. Send for Free Illustrated Catalog. 


GRIGGS BROS., 521 Monroe St., TOLEDO, OHIO. 


c'ease mention Bee Joumal when writing. 
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Spr ewwewurewore: ¥ 
I 1 
4 4), 
> Tarshtield Manufacturing Co. 
4 

H Our specialty i is making SECTIONS, and they are i 
I the best in the market. Wisconsin Basswood is the 1 
4) ht kind for them. We havea full line of BEE- 4; 
; SUPPLIES. Write for FREE Illustrated \enanr es and i 
~ Price-List. 1 





i THE MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO. Marshfield, Wis. " 
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Headquarters Bee-Supplies 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Factory Prices. 


Complete stock for 1904 now on hand. Freight-rates from Cincinnati are the 
lowest. Prompt service is whatI practice. Satisfaction guaranteed. Lang- 
stroth Portico Hives and Standard Honey-Jars at lowest prices. 

You will save money buying from me. Catalog mailed free. Send for same. 

Book orders for Golden Italians, Red Clover and Carniolan Queens; for ' pri- 
ces refer to my catalog. 


C.H.W.WEBER, 


Office and Salesrooms—2146-48 Central Ave. 
Warehouses—F reeman and Central Aves. Cl NCI 9 e 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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10 to 15 cents per pound on the gronnd, and I 
could sell more if I had it. 

I intend to buy 5 or 6 colonies and increase 
to 15 this summer. The basswood did not 
bloom last summer, so I think there will be a 
good crop of basswood honey the coming 
summer. 

There was a sort of bee-mouse which de- 
stroyeda good many bees and combs, but I 
soon put an end to that. The mouse is about 
2 inches long, and has no eyes, very sleek, 
with short hair, and a short tail. I can’t give 
it a better name than a ‘* bee-mouse.”’ 


We are having nice weather here. The elm 
and box-elder are in full bloom, and soon the 
flowers will bloom. We had two nice rains 
this week, and that is what has made every- 
thing look green. 

I received a few double numbers of the 
‘Old Reliable,’ in which I found much to 
read that was of interest. B. F. ScumiptT. 

Clayton Co., Iowa, April 25. 





Prospects Look Bright. 


My bees wintered well; I lost only 5 colo- 
nies out of 180. I wintered 100 colonies in 
the cellar and 80 in an out-shed. I lost 3in 
the shed, and they left from 25 to 30 pounds 
of honey in the hives. The bees are begin- 
ning to work a little, carrying in the first pol- 
len to-day. We had a very severe winter 
here, and it still keeps cold. The prospects 
for a good season are looking bright, and my 
bees are ail in good condition. 

I hope the good work of the American Bee 
Journal will keep steadily on. 

Wo. J. HEALY. 

Iowa Co., Wis., April 18. 





Severest Winter—Hardy Bees, 


The past was the severest winter in this 
State experienced for 30 years. The mercury 
reached 38 degrees below zero, and did not 
rise above zero at one time for 30 days in suc- 
cession. In this vicinity there was an almost 
total loss of out-of-doors wintered bees. 
There was about the usual loss of from 5 to 10 
percent of those in cellars, where they had 
sufficient stores. But owing to the fact that 
the bees put in but little honey after Aug. 1, 
some through carelessness did not feed, and 
severalin this vicinity lost their entire apia- 
ries, through starvation in their cellars. 

An incident of remarkable hardiness in bees 
came under my observation. Three years ago 
last summer a colony of black bees, slightly 
crossed with Italians, took possession of a 
squirrel-house, about 30 feet from the ground 
ina large poplar tree standing on the east 
shore of the lake in this city. The house is 
22 inches long, 18 inches wide, and 18 inches 
high, well made of double thickness of inch 
boards, with an entrance 4x5 inches, with a 
back window 4x5 inches filled with glass. 
The colony came through the ‘past winter in 
good shape, making their first flight the 
first warm day in March. The location is the 
coldest in this vicinity, being entirely unpro- 
tected, and exposed to the north and west 
winds from across the lake. With such a 
colony of bees the problem of wintering 
would be solved. LOREN EDWARDS. 

Waukesha Uo., Wis., May 2. 





Heavy Losses in Wintering. 


The bees at the out-yard are as follows: 12 
colonies alive, 2 of which are very weak; 8 
colonies dead. Cause not ascertained. They 
were packed with straw on the summer 
stands, I thinkin good shape. Bees had no 
flight from Noy. 15 to March 20. Owing to 
the inability to do so, I did not unpack them, 
hence I can only guess that the continuous 
zero weather was too much for them. 


The 111 colonies here in my home cellar did 
better. Five colonies are dead outright, per- 
haps as many more very weak, and probably 
about the same number medium weak. The 
balance are apparently very strong. To give 
a better idea, those classed as very weak 
occupy a portion of the space between 4 to 6 
frames, and those very strong occupy all the 
frames, and some of the bees are hanging be- 
low them. I think itis safe to expect all to 
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DITTMER’S FOUNDATION Witte: 


Has an established reputation, because made by a process that produces the CLEANESrT 
AND PUREST and in all respects the best and most desirable. nd for Temples. Work. 


est Price. 
A Full Line of SUPPLIES, Retail and Wholesale. 


Send at once for Catalog, with prices and discounts, 
E. GRAINGER & Co., Toronto, Ont., Sole Agents for Canada. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


ing wax into foundation for cash a specialty. Beeswax always wanted at Hig 














Root's Goods 2 IOWA 


And the West 
At Root’s Factory Prices. 


18 years in the Supply Business has put us in 
the lead for everything in our line. 

UR NEW BUILDING, just completed, 
is filled with the largest stock of Supplies ever 
carried in the West. 

We are centrally located, and have every {a- 
cility for handling business with dispatch, and 
our shipping facilities are the best. 

Write to-day for 1904 Catalog. Address, 


JOS. NYSEWANDER, 
565 & 567 W. SEVENTH ST. DES MOINES, IOWA 


15A8t 

















Please mention the Bee Journal, 


INGHAM’S PATENT 


25 years the best. 


Send for Circular. Smokers 
25Atf T. FP. BINGH » Parweil, Mich. 





We Set RooT’s Goops IN MICHIGAN 
Let us quote you prices on Sections, Hives 
Foundation, etc., as we can save youtime an 
freight. Four percent off for cash orders in 
December. .H. HUNT & SON 


BELL BRANCH, WAYNE Co., 





ICH. 





28S eee eae ae 2) oe ae 


a a ll ll ml nl sl ol rl md vd wed 


Send for Our 1904 Catalog and Price-List. 


or FIV ES anp SHCTIONS | 
Ate Perfect in Workmanship and Material. 


By sending in your order Now, you will SAVE MONEY, and 
secure prompt shipment. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO., New London, Wis.-s.« 








Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





. BEE- 
SUPPLIES! 


We carry a large stock and great- 
est variety of everything needed in 
the Apiary, assuring BEST goods 
at the LOWEST prices, and prompt 
shipment. We want ever pee booms 
to have our FREE ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG, and read description of 
Alternating Hives, Ferguson Supers, 
Etc. Write at Once for Catalog. 

AGENCIES. 
Kretchmer Mfg. Co., Chariton, lowa. 
Trester Supply Co., Lincoln, Neb. 
Shugart & Ouren, 
Council Biuffs, lowa 
Fulton & Ford, Garden City, Kan. 
I. H. Myers, Lamar, Colo. 





KRETCHMBER MF'G. CO., 
RED OAK, IOWA. 








BEE-SUPPLIES EXCLUSIVEL) 


A COMPLETE LINE OF 


Lewis’ Fine Bee-Supplies, Dadant’s Foundation Bingham’s Original 

Patent Smokers and Knives, Root’s Extractors, Gloves, Veils, £ 
Bees and nuclk I Be at FACTORY PRIC 
HERE IN CIN« t rates ate lowest. 


THE FRED W. MUTH GO. 


Are SuCcce 3 


51 WALNUT STREET. CINCINNATI, Ot! 
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False Economy 


consists in doing without those things 
whieh if purchased, would prove money 
saved. This is ann gay con- 
"e the farmer’s wagon. agon 
is ‘an expensive article. A good wagon—a 


Farmers’ 
Handy Wagon 


i oney saver. The man that 
Snover mind the cost if the returns proved 
profitable” is a millionaire. The farmer 
who looks at the wagon question in the 
same light, will profit by it every time. 
But there’s a question as to which wagon 
to buy. After you have com ured the 
many advantages of the “Handy”, you'll 
know which to buy. Ask your r or 
write for our catalogue. You'll make no 
mistake then. It’s free. 


Farmers’ 
Handy 
Wagon Cow 
‘Saginaw, 
Mich. 











That the New Centur 
Take Notice Queen - Rearing Co. will 

have 1000 Queens ready for 
the mail by April 20. Tested, $1.00; Untested, 
75c: 5 for $3.25; 10 for $6.00. Prices on larger 
quantities and Nuclei given on application. 
“ Prompt service; fair treatment ” is our motto. 


Address, 
John W. Pharr, Prop., Berclair, Tex. 
13Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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Special Notice to Bee-Keepers 


BOSTON 


Money in Bees for you. 


4 y 
y 
y 
y 
Catalog price on y 
y 
y 
y 
y 


ROOT’S SUPPLIES. 


Catalog for the asking. 


F. H. FARMER, 
182 Friend St., Boston, Mass. > 
Up First Flight. 








ITALIAN QUEENS, BEES AND NUCLEI 


Choice home-bred and 
Select Imported Stock. 
All Queens reared in full 
colonies. 

One Untested Queen..... 2 


ested Queen....... 
eT la wvcves 1.65 
See acc vcee 2.75 
“ Comb Nucleus (no 

. ee 1,40 





Tested Select Breed- 
ers and Nuclei ready 
now; Untested in May. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. 

For prices on quantities and description of 
grade of Queens, send for free Price-List. 


204 Bast Logan Strest.  CLAKINDA, IOWA. 


“lease mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 


e: 








be ready for the white clover honey, except 
the very weak ones. 

What reports I can gather indicate heavy 
losses throughout the country, especially 
those wintered outdoors. I think lots of the 
white clover has winter-killed, but not enough 
to affect seriously the pasturage. When the 
bees are on the summer stands! can givea 
more definite report. 


The last two nights and two days have been 
rainy, the temperature has gotten down to 30 
degrees, and alternating drifts of rain and 
snow, with a northeast wind that indicates a 
rough night, and it’s a comfort to know that 
my bees in the cellar won’t know it. It’s an 
ill wind that doesn’t blow somebody some 
goed. My bees would have been on the sum- 
mer stands if I had not gotten hurt, or could 
have gotten some one with grit enough to 
put them out for me. 

Soft maple and elm are almost in bloom. I 
long for weather fit for the bees to be hum- 
ming their merry tunes again. They have 
been confined in the cellar for nearly five 
months. F. W. Hat. 

Sioux Co., Iowa, April 8. 





Winter Losses One-Half. 


Bees are wintering badly. There is still 
snow on the ground, and the weather is cold. 
We have had a few warm days, and bees have 
taken a little rye-meal, and in some warm 
locations they have brought in a little pollen. 
Winter losses will be about 50 percent. The 
price of bees has advanced, and the demand 
will exceed the supply. 

GEORGE W. ADAMs. 

Essex Co., Mass., April 16. 





Gathering Pollen—Colonies Strong. 


The box-elder and maple trees are all 
budded out in this section. My bees are 
already gathering pollen, but the weather has 
been so cold. 

I have 15 colonies of Italian bees. I win- 
tered them on the summer stands, and they 
are all healthy and strong. I am running for 
comb honey. EpWIN BIsHOP. 

Jasper Co., Iowa, April 20. 


Most Backward Spring. 


In my home yard there are 6 colonies dead, 
4 weak, and 100 with 3 to 5 frames of brood. 
It isa most backward spring, with pollen all 
killed, as wes the early bloom. Nota thing 
for bees yet. The weather was cold and 
rainy till April 26. I have used chaff hives 
for 20 years. The price of honey here was 
killed by Colorado comb honey. White 
clover is very plentiful. 
; Joun C. STEWART. 

Nodaway Co., Mo., April 28. 


Practically No Winter Loss. 


Bees wintered finely. Our loss is 1 colony 
out of 400. How is that? We will lose some 
outside. It is very cold weather. 

W. J. PicKarD. 

Richland Co., Wis., April 20. 


[April 25 we received the following from 
Mr. Pickard ;—EDpITOoR. | 


There has been the greatest loss of bees in 
this country I ever heard of—from 70 to 90 
percent—and the weather is very bad now for 
what few colonies that are left. 

W. J. PicKarp. 





Transferring Bees—Queen-Rearing. 


There are two things that I find absolutely 
necessary in my apiary—a ¢g smoker 
and the American Bee Journal. 

I would like to tell how I transferred two 
colonies of bees from box-hives last June. I 
pried the boards from the top of the hives, 
and with the aid of a long, thin knife, made 
from the blade of a hack-saw, [ cut the combs 
from the top. They were still stuck to the 
sides of the hive. I then placed on top a hive 
with full sheets of foundation, and the bees 
drew out the comb and filled it with honey. 
In the fall, when the brood had all hatched, I 


TENNESSEE 


Daughters of Select Im- 
Italian, Select 
-Tongue (Moore's), 
and Select Golden, bred 
3% miles a aud mated 
to Select Drones. No im- 
pure bees within 3 miles, 
and but few within 5 
miles. No disease; 31 
years’ experience. All 
mismated queens replaced 
free. Safe arrival guar- 
antee4. 


Price before July ist. After July ist. 
M vb CER WC 





Untested ...... $ .75 $4.00 $7.50 $ .60 $3.25 $ 6.00 
00 5.00 


EE weséecces 9.00 .75 4.25 8.00 
nce esses 1.50 800 15.00 1.25 6.50 12.00 
Select Tested.. 2.00 10.00 18.00 1.50 8.00 15.00 
SRSSE TIOGOKOON « scnde os eese dv cose cccced $3.00 each 


Send for Circular. 
JOHN M. DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tenn. 
NOTICE. 
I have booked all the orders I can fill until 


June ist. Joun M. Davis. 
Spring Hill, Tena., May 6. 


“lease mention Bee Journal when writing 


For Sale! 


10 good strong colonies ITALIAN BEES in 
8 and 10 frame hives. Nodisease. Address, 
M. E. MUELLER, Winfield, Du Page Co., Ill. 


Please mention Bee Journal wnen writing 














The farmer whois making the most 

profit now-a-days isthe farmer who 

is making the most of modern equip- 
ment. In this he'll find 


Stromberg- Carlson 
Telephones 


direct wires to wealth. Thereasons 

for this are tersely told in our book 

F-4 “Telephone Facts for Farmers,” 
sent free. Address nearest office. 

Stromberg - Carlson Tel. Co. 
* Rochester, N. ¥.—Chicago, Ill. 








Please mention Bee Journa: when writing. 


Beé- Keepers | 


Send for our Free CATALOG. It will tell 
you how to put foundation in four sections at 
once; and the only way to get a full section of 


honey 
We sell SUPPLIES AT’ FACTORY Prices, 


A. COPPIN, Wenona, Ill. 


4Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD 


will sell tickets to Cleveland, Ohio, and 
return, account of National Baptist 
Anniversary, on May 16th, 17th and 
18th, at rate of one fare for the round- 
trip, plus 25 cents. Tickets good going 
date of sale. By depositing same, ex- 
tended return limit of June 10th may 
be secured. Through service to New 
York City, Boston, and other Eastern 
points. No excess fare charged on any 
train on the Nickel Plate Road. Meals 
on American Club Meal plan, ranging 
in price from 35 cents to $1.00; also 
service alacarte. Chicago depot, La 
Salle and Van Buren Sts., the only 

assenger station in Chicago on the 

levated Loop. Chicago City Ticket 
Offices, 111 Adams St., and Auditorium 
Annex. ’Phone Central 2057. 
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removed the top hive, turned the box-hive up- 
side down, and placed the hive (with combs 
of honey that had been stored) on top, and 
smoked the bees up intoit. I then put them 
back on the old stand, and they have wintered 
all right. I think this is an easy way of doing 
the trick. 

This has been a hard winter on bees—they 
did not have a flight all winter. I lost one 
colony of golden Italians. I like the dark 
Italians best, as they seem to winter better. 

There is alot of alfalfa growing wild here. 
I do not know where it came from, but I 
mean to keep my eye on it and see if the bees 
pay any attention to it. 

I hope some one will start up the queen- 
rearing discussion again. It makes interest- 
ing reading, and some of those breeders need 
stirring up. I have often paid a breeder his 
price for good queens, and he sent me some 
queer kind of bugs that I can not name. 
They certainly were not queen-bees. 

HARRY GREVES. 

Hudson Co., N. J., March 12. 





Wintered Without Loss. 


Weare having very fair weather here at 
present, but it is trying to rain to-day. The 
white clover was pretty well killed out here; 
that is, where the grass is left long, for the 
mice have cut it tight to the ground, but 
where the grass is short it is alive. Whether 
there will be any honey in it or not we do not 
know. The basswood wasn’t any good last 
year, so we have some hopes of it this year. 

I put 41 colonies of bees in the cellar Dec. 
11, and took them out March 22. They are 
all alive yet. The reason for my taking them 
out so early was that some of them were very 
ight, and the restof them were very restless, 
sol thought I would better take them out. 
Most of them are very strong, and some of 
them have quite alot of brood. This is the 
first time, thus far, that I have wintered bees 
without losing quite a lot of them, and I have 
worked at the bee-business for 18 or 20 years. 
I bought 9 colonies this spring that were win- 
tered outdoors, making 50 colonies for the 
coming summer. U. 8. Boyp. 

Grant Co., Wis., April 5. 





Bee-Keeping in Alabama, 


Winter is gone, and spring is here again in 
all its glory, but it makes me feel sad to see 
sO many vacant places in my apiary. Last 
fall I had 86 colonies, but on account of the 
very dry fall nearly all were short of stores 
and very weak. It wascold all the time from 
the middle of November until Feb. 
Although the average was from 5 to 6 degrees 


lower than usual, yet we had no severe cold | 


The coldest morn- 
Since Feb. 20 


like we have sometimes. 
ing was 20 degrees above zero. 
it has been very warm most of the time. The 
coldest morning was April 4. The warmest 
day was March 22—38 degrees in the shade. I 
had 4 queenless colonies; the robber-bees de- 
stroyed two or three, and about 20 starved. I 
have been feeding ever since it turned warm. 
The most of my colonies are in very good 
shape now. Our best flow began about four 
days ago. This is the largest since 1892. 
While the prospect is all one can ask for now. 
yet there is a chance for us to have a lot of 
cold winds. If we do, the crop will be short 
again. 

Now, I must tell our black-bee brothers a 
little more about those ‘ valuable blacks”’ 
and ‘** worthless Italians.’’ While those “ val- 
uable blacks’’ either all starved or came 
through very weak, those ‘‘ worthless Ital- 
ians”’ all lived except one colony, and were 
the first to put up a cell of honey. So there, 
now ! 

I read with interest about those boys and 
that bee-tree, also Mr. Hasty’s comments on 
it. I believe Mr. Hasty is right. While it is 
true that there are some things that ought to 
be tried in law, it is also true that there are 
some things in law that ought not to be there. 
I have had robbers visit my apiary three times. 
I think I had evidence enough to have con- 
victed them, but I did not bother about it, 
and Iam glad thatI did not do so. I will 
add, too, that [ am as hard on stealing as any- 
body need to be. 

I think that Mr. Gill and others are right 


20. | 








: March 26th to 3lst we had from two to four feet of wat: ‘ i 
our warehouses. As a result we will sell 0) 

: ood SECTIONS AT $1.00 PER THOUSAN) | 
i less than Catalog prices. FOUNDATION at 5 cents oe I 
pound less than listed prices. Special priceson 25and 50 pong } 

Write ny serticnian. Wn t AVE PLENTY OF DRY G00 : 

é YOU PREFER THEM. weeps iF i 
: Lewis C. & A.G. Woodman S™wgir’®: 2 
QoS SOOO HIOHIOHIOHIOIS OHIO o 





LOSS BY LICE 


on poultry amounts to many times 
the cost of Lambert’s Death to 
Lice—the sure preventive. All 
loss can be saved and more profit 
made by the use of this famous 
powder. It frees setting hens from 
these pests without harming eggs. 
or chicks. A trial box 10c will 
prove it. 100 oz., by express, $1.00. 
“Pocket Book Pointers” free 


Z D. J. Lambert, Box 707, Apponaug, R |. 
mention Bee vournai wnen writing 


{SEND -TO- US 


for everything in Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


We Have It 


at Factory Prices. Can ship Quick. We 
are agents of G. B. Lewis Co., Chas. Da- 
dant & Son, and other leading manu- 
facturers. Wholesale and Retail. 


Louis Hanssen’s Sons 


213-215: W. SECOND STREET, 
DAVENPORT, 
VAVAVAYVAY, 








Please 









Please mention the Bee Journal. 


—WE ARE— 


HEADQUARTERS FOR THE WEST 
for complete line of 


Beé-Keepers’ Suppliés. 


nd for our large illustrated Catalog. 
ress, 


LEAHY MFG. GO., Dept. A, 
1730 South 13th St., OMAHA, Nebr. 


1Z4A13t Picase meation the pee Journal. 


Oldest Bee-Supply House in 


Your wants fully “rT with anything 
needed in the Apiary. LL STOCK OF A. L 
ROOT CO’S GOODS; Danzenbaker Hives, etc. 
Let us mail you our 40-page Catalog. FREE. 














CHOICE QUEENS 


The very best of Ciold- 
ens and 3-Banded 4); 
Red Clover Queens- 


Untested, 75c; 6 for 
$3.90; 12 for $7.75. |: 
Tested, $1; 6 for $5.50: 
12 for $10.00... 
Breeders, the best, 
$3 00 each. . 


Order from these pri- 
ces and get your Queens from a relia. 
ble breeder who fills orders by return 
mail, no matter how large the orders 
are. DANIEL WURTH, 

19A8t KARNES CITY, TEX. 
Please mention Bee Jourmal when writing, 





ONE FARE FOR THE ROUND-TRIP 


plus 25 cents, to Cleveland, Ohio, and 
return, via Nickel Plate Road, May 
16th, 17th and 18th. Tickets good go- 
ing date of sale and returning to and 
including June 10, by depositing same. 
Three through daily express trains 
to Ft.Wayne, Cleveland, Erie, Buffalo, 
New York, Boston and New England 
points, carrying vestibuled sleeping- 
cars. Meals served in Nickel Plate 
dining-cars, on American Club Meal 
plan, ranging in price from 35 cents to 
$1.00 ; also service a la carte. Chicago 
depot, La Salle and Van Buren Sts. No 
excess fare charged on any train on 
the Nickel Plate Road. Chicago City 
Ticket Offices, 111 Adams Street, and 
Auditorium Annex. ’Phone Central 
2057. 3—15ASt 





Please mention Bee Journal 





(1904) . 





the Bee Journal is already being taken. 





made. 


June. Will you have one or more? 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0., 








A Standard-Bred Italian (ueen-Bee Free ! 


For Sending One New Subscriber. 


As has been our custom heretofore we offer to mail a fine, Un- 
tested Italian Queen to the person who complies with the follow- 
ing conditions, all of which must be strictly followed: 

1. The sender of a new subscriber must have his or her own 
subscription paid in advance at least to the end of this year 


2. Sending your own name with the $1.00 for the Bee Journal! 
will not entitle you to a Queen asa premium. The sender must 
be already a paid-in-advance subscriber as above, and the new sub- 
scriber must be a NEW subscriber; which means, further, that 
the new subscriber has never had the Bee Journal regularly, or at 
least not for a whole year previous to his name being sent in as 2 
new one; and, also, the new subscriber must not be a member of the same family where 


We think we have made the foregoing sufficiently plain so that no error need | 
Our Premium Queens are too valuable to throw away—they must be earned i: 
a legitimate way. They are worth working for. 

We will book the orders as they come in and the Queens will be mailed in May 


If you cannot get a new subscriber, and want one of these Queens, we wilil send 
American Bee Journal a year and the Queen—both for only $1.50. 


VAVAVAVAVAVAVAT AY AT AV AV AYVAYVAYVAYVAYVAYAYVAYVAYVAVAVAVAY. 


OHN NEBEL f 
wee OM NOR i ee... mo. when writing Advertisers. 
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CHICAGO, ILL 
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“Keep More Bees” 


‘tle of an article by Mr. Townsend, of 
:, published in the last American Bee 
It is a reply to Mr. Doolittle’s critic- 
sme views expressed by Mr. Townsend 
es of articles that are appearing in The 
Be -pers’ Review. 
i vears Mr. Townsend has been mating a 
ity of bee-keeping, agen A developing 
-~ctem of managing out-apiaries with few 
+e and little labor, and, in telling the Re- 
‘ew “ how he does it,” he is furnishing some 
ft most valuable contributions that have 
ever been ptblished—particularly so to the man 


who wishes to branch ont and “‘ keep more 
bees.” This article of his in the last American 
Bee Journal is a fair sample of the plain, prac- 
tical, convincing way in which he writes. 


Send 10 cents for two late, but different iseues 
of the Review,and the 10 cents may apply on 
any subscription sent in during the year; or 
better still, send $1.00 for the Review for all of 
1904, as you will certainly find the Townsend 
articles alone worth many times the dollar. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 





ITALIAN QUEENS 
In the State of Washington. 
Long-tongued Red Clover Queens— 
lintested. $1.00; Tested, $1.50. After 
July 1—Untested, 70c; Tested, $1.00. 
Common Italians same price. Satis- 


faction guaranteed. 
ROBERT MIRRING, 
Alt DRYAD, Lewis Co., WASH. 


8 0 000 WE HAVE JUST COMPLETED 
’ OUR TEN THOUSAND DOLLAR 
BEE KEEPERS’ SUPPLY MANUFACTURING PLANT 


and are ready to do business. Write us for 
leaflet showing our special Hives and prices. 
It is the greatest bargain you ever saw. 


Mondeng Mfg. Company, 


147 Cedar Lake Road. 
MINNEAPOLIS, - MINNESOTA. 


For Sale—8 Colonies, 


in 9 and 10 frame (9% x19 in.) 2 story hives. In 
first-class condition. No disease. Address, 
MRS. C. E. HAYDEN, 7233 Wood St., Chicago. 


————— 














in trying to get bee-keepers to make their 
own hives. Such goods are getting too high. 
Ican get all-heart, long-leafed pine, dressed 
on one side, for about $13.50 or $15.00 per 
1000 feet. 

| must tell something more about the bee- 
paralysis I had among my bees last spring. I 
used sulpbur on all of the combs, and after I 
did so the bees quit dying. They had good- 
looking queens, but it seemed as if very few 
of the eggs hatched. 1 removed 3 queens, 
and gave them sealed cells from full-blooded 
Italians, and still used the same combs. They 
are 3 of the best colonies I have to-day. The 
other one superseded its queen, I think. They 
cast the first swarm to-day. 

It is funny the way some are kicking up a 
dust about their way being the only way to 
rear perfect queens every time, when they 
well know that there is no such thing as per- 
fection every time in Nature. 


Hale Co., Ala., April 5. J. 8. Patron. 





No Loss in Wintering. 


Bees in this vicinity wintered well. I put 
20 colonies into winter quarters, and had not 
asingle loss. Bees are swarming. 

7. W. FaGan. 
Arkansas Co., Ark., April 15. 





Sulphur to Protect Empty Combs. 


We have been a little bit discouraged for 
the last couple of years. After having had 
extra success in keeping bees through the 
winter for years, we lost all but 3 colonies 
two years ago, and have now only 20 colonies ; 

n our affliction we have learned something. 
After losing the bees we had hundreds of 
combs which we tried to save, but lost a great 

any by the moths. We tried several ways 
to save them, but would find stacks of hives 
with frames all woven together by the webs. 
At last we put a sheet of the American Bee 
J 11 on a bottom-board and sprinkled sul- 
thickly upon it, set & hive of frames on 
u another sheet of paper and more sul- 
ind soon up. The moths don’t like to 

brough the sulphur. 

F. Z. DExTER & Son. 
and Co., Wis., April 18. 








For Sale--APIARY STOCK 


Includes 100 Chaff Hives, complete, in good 
order; 1 Extractor, Honey-Tanks, and every- 
thing necessary for the business. Also 20 colo- 
nies of Italian Bees, small house of 6 rooms— 
one of the best localities in Michigan. For 
further information, address, 


MRS. WM. WRAY, Ashieu, Mich. 


18Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


FOR SALE! 


100 colonies of Italian and Carniolan BEES 
for sale; allin 8and 9 frame hives—all nearly 
new—and bees all in good condition. 

WM. J. HEALY, Mineral Point, lowa Co., Wis. 


17A5t Please mention the Bee Journal 


8-Prame <:2 Hive for $1. 


This hive is rabbetted at corners; is the best 
$1 hive made. No. 1 Sections, $4; No.2, $3.50. 
Shipping-Cases, 12-1b., $8 per 100; 24-1b., $13; 
20-1b. Danzy,$10; without glass, 50c less per 100. 
Doveta'led Hives, Foundation, Smokers, etc., 
CHEAP. Send for List. 


W. D. Soper, R.D. 3. Jackson, Mich. 


18Atf Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


For Sale—25 Colonies 


of Italian Bees, at $4.50 to $5.00 each. Address, 
HN HERBERT, 
19Alt HAMPSHIRE, Kane Co., ILL. 


Plepse mention Bee Journal when writing 


CHICKS THAT LIVE 


get strong and healthy—gain 
steadily in weight, are chicks - 
hatched in Keliable Incubators. fa 


The Reliable ak 


provides automatically a constant 
current of odorless, warm air ata 
uniform temperature—chicks *p, betes and thrive un- 
der its nature-like conditions. md 10 cents and get 
our 20th annual catalog—full of poultry information, 


Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co., Box 1-153, Quincy, lil, 
Please mention Bee syournal when writing 


If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
Send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Gook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


NO GAS TO KILL 


Very little lamp gas in an incubator egg chamber often 
kills every germ. Nogas can possibly creep into the 


SVRE HATCH INCUVBATOR 


because it’s heated by our rustless, heavy 
copper, hot water circulator. Don’t waste 
money and lose good eggs experiment- 
ing with poor incubators. Send for free 
catalogue,B 10 and learn why the Sure 
Hatch hatches sure. Sure Hatch Incu- 
bator Co., Olay Center, Neb. and Indianapolis, Ind, 


Please mention Kee Journal Wher wrinne. 


WANTED! "*8Site HONEY 


In no-drip shipping-cases. Also Amber Ex- 
tracted in barrels or cans. \ ey P best price 
delivered Cincinnati. The Fred W. Muth Co. 



















































32Atf Front and Walnut, Cincinnati, OHIO 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 











Cuicaco, April 7.—The market is heavily 
— with comb and extracted honey, 
neither of which are meeting wita any demand, 
especially is this true of the comb. Prices are 
uncertain, as those having stock are anxious to 
sell it; therefore it is difficult to quote prices. 
The best gradee of white comb bring 11@12c; 
anything off from choice to fancy is not wanted. 
Extracted, white, according to quality, sells at 
6@7c; amber, 5@6c. swax, @32c. 

R. A. Burnett & Co. 


CINCINNATI, O., April 18.—The honey market 
continues to be dull; if anything, the prices 
on comb honey are lower; concessions are 
made on bigger lots. I quote: fancy white 
comb from 12%@l4c. Sales on extracted are 
made at the following prices: Amber, in bar- 
rels, 54@S%c; in cans, }6c more; alfalfa, water- 
white, 6@6%c; strictly white clover, for extra 
fancy, 74@8c. Beeswax, 30c. 

C. H. W. Weber. 


ALBANY, N. Y., April 25.—Honey market is 
very dull. Stocks of both comb and extracted 
are lighter than we thought would be a month 
ago, when we thought we would have to carry 
over the season. ‘The demand for honey here 
will be light until the new crop comes. Quota- 
tions are nominally—8@l3c for comb, and 5@6c 
for extracted. H. R. WricHT. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 18.—Never in the his- 
tory of the comb honey market has there been 
such a lot of off-quality of comb honey ship 
into this market so late in the season. We 
have sold some of ourown honey in the last 
few days, good No. 1 as low as 6c a box, the 


same honey we were getting l4c for 60 days ago. ° 


It is the old story that when bee-men find the 
season is closing and they cannot get shut of 
the crop themselves, they send it to the com- 
mission-men to slaughter it at any price they 
can get. We quote: No.l comb, 10c; amber, 
7@8c. Extracted, fancy white, 7%c; amber. 6c. 
Beeswax sells readily at 3lc. 5 
We are producers of honey and do not handle 
on commission. M. A. SELSEA. 


CINCINNATI, April 18,—The honey market 
here is reassuming activity, and judging from 
present indications, and the lateness of the sea- 
son, the last season’s crop will be consumed be- 
fore the arrival of the new. Amber extracted 
in barrels and cans, 54@6%c; white clover, 
644@8 cents, according to quality and package. 
Fancy comb honey sells at 12@15c. Beeswax, 
30 cents. Tue FRED W. Mots Co, 


Boston, April 9.—Prices remain same as be 
fore, which are as follows: White in glass- 
front cases at l6c; No.1, at15c. Supply is am- 
ple, and demand light at this time. Extracted, 
water-white, 8c; light amber, 7@8c; with bux 
little call for dark Florida. 

Buiake, Scotr & Lex, 


Kansas City, April 18.—The demand for 
honey is a little better than it has been. Prices 
on strictly fancy comb are $2.50 per case, if not 
candied; the great trouble with the majority of 
honey coming from the West at present is that 
it is more or less candied, and about $200 to 
$2.25 is all we can get for it; amber is selling at 
$2.25 per case. Extracted is dull at 5@6c. Bees- 
wax in good demaud at 30c. 

C. C. Clemons & Co. 


New York, April 18.—There are no new fea- 
tures in the honey market. Some white honey 
is selling at from 12@13c; off grades at from 
10@1ic, and no demand for dark honey what- 
ever. Market is very quiet on extracted of all 
grades,and prices are rather irregular. Bees- 
wax very firm at 29@3ic. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


San Francisco, April 27.—White comb, 1-1b. 
sections, 114@12c; amber, 8@10c. Extracted, 
white, 54@5c; light amber, 44 @4%c; amber, 
3%@4%c; dark amber, 34@3%c. Beeswax, good 
to choice, light, 274@2%c; dark, 25@26c. 

A shipment of 300 cases extracted went for- 
ward the past week per steamer for Germany. 
Local trade is of light proportions. Quotable 
values remain as previously noted, but market 
is not firm at these figures. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 


When consigning, buying or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO., 
199 SOUTH WATER ST. CHICAGO, ILL, 
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PERFECT GoondDs ! 
LOW PRICES ! 


A Customer Once, a Customer Always. 
We manufacture 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


OF ALL KINDS. 
(Been at it over 20 years.) 
It is always BEST to buy of the makers. 
New Illustrated Catalog Free. 
For nearly 14 years we have pubiished 


The + American + Bee-Keeper 


(Monthly, 50c a year.) 

The best magazine for beginners, edited by one 
of the mcst experienced bee-keepers in 
America. ve copy free. 

Address, 


the W, T, FALCONER MFG. COMPANY 
JAMESTOWN. N.Y. 
W. M. Gerrish, Epping, N. H., carries a full 


line of our goods at Catalog prices. Order of 
him and save the freight. 











“NEW YORK 


artice a pogee wae. 
QUEENS IN IN SEA 
a rae Meme Cove, L..I. Catalog free. 


Masutadienes and carries in siock seoweey 3 a 










heii OSHS he 
+ 27th 


72 Dadant's Foundation 


We Guarantee Satisfaction. Beare Boar hidtines 
No SAGGING, NoLOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS 5 SHEETING. 
Because it has always given better sati 


Why does it sell so well? faction than any other. Because ix 


26 years there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments, 





Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


Bee=-Keepers’ Supplies 


OF ALL KINDS. 


f Langstroth onthe Honey-Bee—Revised 
; The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.20, by mail. 


BEESWAX WANTED at all times. 

















ST. LOUIS, 1904. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies Galore. 


Catalog Free. 
A No. 1 Smoker by mail, $1. 





Bees, Honey and Beeswax bonght and sold 
for cash. 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 
1 ALTA SITA, EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL, 





Bee-Supplies ! | 


G. B. Lewis Co’s Goods. 


ae 

‘, Don’t Wait Any Longer to Buy. 

’ Big Discount for Orders Now. 
: te 


Write us to-day and say what youn 
6 want,and get our prices. New catalog 
of 84 pages; it is free. 
We also handle the famous 


% tioosler Incubators and Brooders. & 
C. M. Scott & Co. 


Y 1004 East Washington Street, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 















MountUnionGollege 


Open to both sexes from the begin- 
ning. Founded in 1846. Highest grade 
scholarship. First-class reputation. 25 
instructors. Alumni and students occu- 
pying highest positions in Church and 
State. Expenses lower than other col- 
leges of equal grade. Any young person 
with tact and energy can have an educa- 
tion. Weinvite correspondence. Send 
for catalog. 

MOUNT UNION COLLEGE, 
Alliance, Ohio. 






E. E. LAWRENCE, DONIPHAN, MO. 
(Box 28), breeder of 


Fine Italian Queen Bees 


Orders booked now and filled 
7S 6in rotation. Send for price-list. 


“lease mention Bee Journal when writing. 











piccncencesessay 


> WE WANT NAMES 


Of all beginners in bee-culture. 
64 pages of instruction free, given in our new 1904 
Catalog. Send for one at once. 


fo 





Bé6-Ké6pers Suppliés! 


No finer goods made in the world. 


Order Now. Prompt Shipments. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY , 


9 
WATERTOWN, WIS., U.S.A. \ 
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